





CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 
JESUITS 


HE most remarkable picture in Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
new Life of Cardinal Manning is a sketch by 
“Dicky” Doyle, which shows us Manning as a recent 
convert, in the full halo of the grace of conversion, saying 
his first Mass at Farm Street, reverently assisted by the cele- 
brated Jesuit, Pére de Ravignan. The contrast is great 
between this sketch and the frontispiece, an etching by Mor- 
timer Menpes, of a very old man, seen in profile. A few 
features are drawn very clearly, while the rest of the face is 
left in shadow. Imagination completes the picture. Led 
on by the artist’s dexterous indications, we see in that shadow 
the dignified features of the great ecclesiastical ruler. 

That this shadow was well advised is provetl by a third 
picture, in which another artist has delineated more features, 
but has been much less successful than Mr. Menpes in pro- 
ducing an effect pleasing to the eye. 

Not less striking than the contrast between these pictures 
is the comparison between Manning’s position towards the 
Jesuits in the first grace of his conversion and in the last 
phase. One of the weaknesses of his 80th year was an in- 
cautious causerie with his pen, printed in this Life, in which 
he endeavoured to justify to himself the less amiable feelings 
towards his ancient friends, which had arisen as the result 
of various jars, differences and controversies with members 
of the Society, such as may so easily occur during the course 
of a long, active, pushful life. The consequence was a strong 
indictment of a body of his fellow-priests, but one over- 
weighted by strange lapses in theological reasoning and in 
historical accuracy. Without questioning Mr. Leslie’s right 
to publish it, we may regret that fortune did not long ago 
decree its destruction, even as Mr. Menpes covered with 
artistic shadows the less becoming ravages of age. 

It was entirely fitting that the Life of Manning should be 
written anew by a layman who had never seen him, or known 
by personal contact the troubles through which he had to 
fight his way. The result, as this REVIEW has already 
asserted, is a conspicuous success. We see the great features 
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of the man, we are not troubled by excessive details about 
the secondary figures. It would be absurd for the friends 
and representatives of all who appear as foils or counter- 
poises, such as Errington, Newman, the Regulars and the 
Jesuits, to rush forward with supplementary explanations and 
defences. In due time and manner such supplements will 
be quite in place; yet we trust that it will not be improper 
even now, with becoming brevity and with all possible respect 
to the great Cardinal, whom we all venerate as a Father in 
the Faith, to indicate the need and the possibility of such 
apologias. Especially is this course justifiable in the case 
of the Jesuits, against whom, both here and in Mr. Purcell’s 
Life, very severe and unfounded strictures appear, as the con- 
sidered judgment of a high and well-informed ecclesiastical 
authority. 

There were two chief causes for the Cardinal’s disfavour 
towards the Jesuits. There was the constitutional contest 
which preceded the constitution known as Romanos Pontifices 
(1881); there were also certain strained and confused ideas 
in his mind, which led in later days to those unguarded oditer 
dicta and memoranda, of which mention has already been 
made. 


g. 


As to the constitutional struggle, no further facts shall be 
adduced beyond those already cited by Purcell, Mr. Snead 
Cox (in his Life of Cardinal Vaughan), and our biographer. 
It arose out of the foundation of a school at Manchester by 
the Society upon the recommendation of Cardinal Franchi. 
In itself the act was perfectly justifiable, not to say laudable ; 
quite as lawful as it still is to any lay-person, man or woman, 
interested in education. But circumstances alter cases, and 
in this case a holy but impetuous Irishman, then Provincial 
over the English Jesuits on the one side, and, on the other, a 
most zealous and conscientious bishop, still a comparatively 
young man, raised in a trice a conflagration of considerable 
size. 

There is no doubt that the Jesuit must bear the blame 
of having judged those circumstances amiss: though when 
they are stated more fully than can be done in a biography 
like Mr. Leslie’s, they will bear an aspect more favourable 
to Father Gallwey than they do now. On the other hand, 
the Jesuits have nothing to apologize for, in the thoroughness 
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with which they argued the case in Rome, as a preliminary 
to the final settlement there. The English bishops wanted 
considerable alterations in received ecclesiastical law, and 
the well-being of missionaries was affected all the world over. 
The attempt to hurry a case like that was necessarily futile ; 
and the snippets which we read here from the bishops’ 
correspondence at the time, should be regarded as a sort of 
mild “barracking,” intended to encourage their own side. 
They do not form an impartial or profound comment upon 
the real state of the case. 

Although the Cardinal was constrained during those years 
(in order to keep so great a case in movement for so long 
a time) to maintain an official attitude of opposition to the 
“regulars” in order to animate his side with the will to con- 
quer, yet, as one has often heard from Jesuits in office at that 
time, this never led him to any action, which was discourteous 
or ungentlemanly, in their regard. He presided at religious 
ceremonies in their churches, and took part in their festive 
celebrations with perfect ease, and made any religious with 
whom he might converse entirely at home. Nor when he had 
gained his point did he urge it roughly or insistently. There 
seems no reason, therefore, for suspecting that this constitu- 
tional debate led to any permanent bitterness in him, any more 
than it did in the rest of their Right Reverend Lordships. If, 
therefore, amantium ire did not here prove to be e@moris 
redintegratio, the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 


II. 


Unfortunately the cause is very evident. Mr. Leslie most 
justly quotes, at the head of his chapter on this subject, these 
words from the Cardinal’s Notebook, the crucial part of which 
we have italicised: 


If the religious orders were really perfect, the clergy would, 
by their example be drawn upward higher in perfection. // 
the imperfect claim the privileges of the perfect, the priesthood 
is justly provoked not to charity but to recoil. 


os 66° 


To the casual reader, these words “ perfect,” “‘ imperfect,” 
may appear somewhat vague and indeterminate, but among 
Catholic theologians they have a precise and technical mean- 
ing, as will be found by consulting any Moral Theologian, 
Catholic Dictionary, or Encyclopedia, under such headings 
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as De Statibus, Evangelical Counsels, Vows, Religious Per- 
jection, or by a perusal of Father Lucas’s article in our last 
issue on “The Call to Perfection.” It will there be seen 
what “ perfection”’ is in the technical sense here employed ; 
and that while the Scriptures repeatedly enjoin the practice 
of it on all Christians, this will for ordinary men involve no 
further obligation than that of obeying God’s Commandments 
under whatever difficulties. 

But from bishops, to whom the most sacred charges in the 
Church are confided, much more is expected. Theologians 
say that theirs should be perfection-in-practice,! and this is 
why the “status” of bishops is the most perfect of all. 

The “status” of the religious is not so high as this. He 
is obliged, not to have, but to aim at perfection, the perfection 
of his condition of life. The religious beginner may be 
unable to feel any assurance of his perseverance in grace 
under temptation, yet the circumstances of his state are of 
a sort which offers him wonderful advantages in acquiring 
perfection. By taking the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience in a religious body, which has the stability 
afforded by the approbation of the Church and such privileges 
from her as seem convenient for the same end, he takes the 
best remedies against the strongest human temptations, and 
that in a permanent way of life. He has taken the best means 
which an imperfect man can to acguire perfection. Though 
God can (as has also been explained elsewhere) lead souls 
by very different means to the same end, and though, when 
it becomes clear that God is bringing a soul to Himself by a 
path other than that trodden by the religious, that path is 
to be held to, coéte gue coéte——this proves nothing at all 
against the religious state in itself as a most apt means of 
reaching perfection. 

Unfortunately the Cardinal came somehow to confuse the 
distinction between the two states of perfection. He saw 
clearly enough that bishops, worthy of the name, should be 
in the state of perfection-to-be-exercised. But how there 
could be any other state of perfection, and in particular how 
the religious, though confessedly imperfect, could be in a 
state of perfection—that seems either to have escaped his 
recognition or to have faded from his memory. If one may 
respectfully hazard a conjecture, he perhaps came to think 


1 Perfectio exercenda as distinguished from the perfectio acquivenda which belongs 
to the religious state 
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that, after having once been perfect, and having received 
certain privileges as a reward for their perfection, Re- 
ligious Orders fell off, became imperfect, and so lost their 
real title to their privileges. Whatever the explanation may 
be, it is clear that his perspective became confused, and that 
he missed the very point of the seeming paradox, viz., that 
religious con/fessing themselves imperfect, are yet in a state 
of perfection by virtue of their special endeavours towards 
it. Only by some such oversight could he have arrived at 
the quaint idea of “the imperfect claiming the privileges of 
the perfect." Whereas in truth “the imperfect are really 
claiming the privileges of the imperject-who-labour-for- 
perfection. 

As it is we find him led on by this confused notion to 
sentiments like this: “The regulars depress the priesthood 
to elevate the state of vows. I am obliged to say that in 
this the Jesuits are the chief offenders” (Purcell, ii. 766). 
Similarly he resisted tooth and nail the desires of any convert 
priest, who having after conversion joined his diocese, later 
on found by experience that his true vocation lay to the 
religious life. 


Ill. 


Before the year 1883 the Cardinal had written a book 
on the subject of perfection. “The theme of Zhe Pastoral 
Office was that the episcopal state was more perfect than 
that of the religious, and that the pastoral clergy were a 
limited form of the Episcopate” (Leslie, p. 343). But be- 
fore publishing the work he submitted it to Bishop Ulla- 
thorne, who made “ drastic corrections,” and finally ‘‘ advised 
against publication,” and so it was not published. Six years 
later an ex-priest reprinted Bagshaw’s Relation of the 
Faction begun at Wisbech, perhaps the most acrimonious 
volume ever written in English against the Jesuits. This 
falling into the Cardinal's hands led to the bitter memoranda 
relating to the Society which he began in April, 1889. Mr. 
Purcell printed part of them, Mr. Leslie has printed almost all 
the rest. One does not see how these biographers, desirous 
of giving a true picture of their subject, could well have 
done otherwise. Still we must take note that, as they were 
not written for publication, they were never weighed, balanced 
or revised by their author. 
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Though the notes have justly been called “a severe in- 
dictment,” they are very different from anti-Jesuit diatribes 
of the usual sort. It goes without saying that there is nothing 
here from Pascal, nor from the Monita Secreta nor The 
Wandering Jew. The Jesuits are indeed exhibited as the 
bane of their country, and the ruin of the Church, but for a 
quite novel reason. By resisting the formation of a hier- 
archy, they “lost” the Faith of England and are to be 
accounted a God-permitted punishment of their native land. 
We cannot but wonder as we read the bitter words, whether 
they may not be the very passages excised by Bishop Ulla- 
thorne from Zhe Pastoral Office. 

Mr. Leslie’s quotation from the “indictment” begins as 
follows: 


The true reasons why the Church in England ceased to exist 
for 300 years, why the people of England have been lost to the 
Faith are 1) because the restoration of the Hierarchy was op- 
posed in Rome by the deliberate action of the Jesuits, 2) because 
the policy of Rome under their guidance was the policy of Spanish 
intervention. ’ 


We start then with four assumptions which are taken as 
proved. 1) That the Church ceased to exist in England for 
300 years; 2) that the people of England were “lost to 
the Faith" (a phrase which, in some of its variants, seems to 
mean that the people of England were exposed by the Jesuits 
to the moral certainty of losing their Faith); 3) that the 
Jesuits at Rome successfully resisted the establishment of 
the hierarchy for three centuries; 4) that these same Jesuits 
imposed upon Rome the policy of Spanish intervention in 
England. 

Now we venture to say that, historically speaking, there 
is not one of these assertions against the Jesuits, which will 
stand examination. Taking them in reverse order, it is true 
that Rome did once for a decade or two stand for Spanish 
intervention, but to say that it did so “ under Jesuit guidance” 
or for three centuries is wholly and entirely absurd. No 
historian has or can be quoted in support of so hazardous 
a statement. 

That the Jesuits in Rome resisted the restoration of the 
Hierarchy for three centuries is no less absolutely wide of 
the mark ; for never once was there the plan to restore a hier- 


' The passages are printed in full later on, 
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archy entertained there. The problem was whether one 
bishop could live in England even in the most secluded way. 
Rome, of course, always wanted bishops, and twice tried to 
introduce them, but with such poor success, that for over a 
century their mission was considered as impossible. 

That the people of England were “lost” to the Faith by 
the Jesuits rather than by Henry, Elizabeth, Cromwell, Dutch 
William, and the reformers, is an idea which is simply be- 
wildering. Let us therefore for the moment leave it unquali- 
fied, and pass on to that other assumption, which really 
contains the prime fallacy, the ground principle of error, 
which has blossomed gradually into these strange historical 
fantasies. 


IV. 


The Catholic Church ceased to exist in England for 300 
years. 


This is indeed surprising. Our martyrs, our Vicars Apos- 
tolic, our splendid priests, and those generations of sturdy 
recusants, who bore so bravely the brunt of persecution, were 
all outside the Church! What could Dr. Ullathorne, for 
instance, have said if he had been told that he was not in the 
Catholic Church till 1850? 

But it is more respectful for the veteran Cardinal to con- 
cede at once to him, that it may be said with truth that— 
where there is absolutely no bishop, there there is no Church. 
Possibly that was what was at the back of His Eminence’s 
mind. On the other hand, England has never been absolutely 
without a bishop. The Pope, as Universal Bishop, rules the 
Church wherever a Catholic may be. Even if we suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that some learned Tibetan (let us say) 
is converted in his distant, inaccessible country by reading 
missionary tracts, then and there the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
the Universal Bishop, at once comes into play, as also his 
laws and ordinances. In England, too, his episcopal juris- 
diction lived on, when that of Mary Tudor’s bishops died out. 


' Leslie, p. 290. In Purcell this is preceded by some repetitions of the same 
sentiment. ‘* The Catholic Church was extinguished when Elizabeth destroyed 
the Hierarchy. The religion survived, but the church was gone,... From 
Michaeimas Day, 1850, dates the Catholic Church in England after 300 years of 
ruin.” In The Pastoral Office, pp. 122 to 124, exactly the same ideas occur, but 
there they are all modified, so as to be unassailable in point of theological 
accuracy. 
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There was never a day since the time of St. Augustine, when 
a Catholic bishop did not rule in England. 

If anyone imagines that the Cardinal’s overstatement here 
sprang from some low motive, from anything less respectable 
than a truly British confidence in his own great position, he 
would surely be wrong. Just as our retired admirals and 
half-pay captains are serenely assured that, if they were still 
in authority, they would conquer in any battle, and settle at 
once any strike, however unmanageable by the politicians of 
the moment, so our octogenarian dignitary knows how all the 
wrongs of history might have been put right. Give him a 
hierarchy, he says, and he would have triumphed over the 
worst persecutions and the most intractable difficulties of 
English Catholic history! 

His most persuasive argument is the parallel with Ireland. 
Under a hierarchy Irish Catholicism came through the perse- 
cution unconquered. That of England, he thinks, would 
surely have done the same. That is good pleading, no doubt, 
but the conclusion is by no means a logical necessity. Be- 
sides, one may ask: Is the parallel really a true one? Many 
circumstances were wholly different. In England the most 
effective of the influences against the Church was the power 
of legally valid but Protestant laws in a law-abiding com- 
munity. In Ireland, such influences were exactly contrary 
in their effects. Anglo-Protestant laws were mere irritants, 
against which the most docile Catholic revolted. And, if we 
pursue the subject, we shall find the disparity of the two cases 
very noticeable. But however this may be, de casu in casum 
non valet illatto,—and “ circumstances alter cases.” 

Still, it will also be useful to dwell on a point of similarity. 
In Ireland, as in England, the persecution fell most heavily 
on the bishops. It was their obvious duty to retire before 
the irresistible storm, and not to expose their flocks to addi- 
tional horrors, which their presence could not countervail. 
They were constrained to fly abroad. At best but two or 
three Irish bishops, or some very small number, remained 
lurking anywhere, in or out of their dioceses, and gave no 
sign of life. What is not often noticed is the prolonged 
period during which Sees were vacant. Taking the list of 
bishops from Gams, and confining our attention to the first 
ten Sees in alphabetical order (the third of which, Armagh, 
the metropolitan of all Ireland, was filled up with especial 
care), we find the following series of years for their sede 
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vacante periods. 120, 70, 27 (Armagh), 38, 37, 79, 62, 
60, 50, 27, and there are similar figures for all the other Sees. 
With such figures before us, for the years when the battle was 
most critical, one asks oneself, is it possible to speak with- 
out hesitation of the Faith being saved in Ireland precisely 
by the resident Hierarchy in contradistinction to the priests 
and people? The statements made here, and in Zhe Pastoral 
Office, that the Hierarchy “existed as a perfect organization 
in Ireland,” that it exerted “unbroken, watchful, pastoral 
care, knowing the sheep by name, . . . and closely watching 
over the flock,” can hardly have been written with these 
vacancies in view, or after reflection that there were still more 
years of absence to be added on account of exile, capture, 
and the impossibility of communication. It does not yet 
seem certain that the brunt of the battle was not borne in 
Ireland (just as it was in England) by the priests and the 


people. 
Vv. 


We must now say a few words more on the gravest of the 
Cardinal’s charges, that the Jesuits “lost” England to the 
Faith. One must begin, as before, with noting the sequence 
of ideas in his mind, which pointed to that conclusion. We 
remember that he had adopted the principle “ Religious de- 
press the clergy to elevate the state of the vows. Iam oblized 
to say that the Jesuits are the worst offenders.” It was easy 
to pass from “depressing the clergy” to “opposing a 
Hierarchy.” Finally, as he thought that a Hierarchy would 
have succeeded where all else failed, the Jesuits (with their 
supposed opposition to bishops) must in ultimate analysis be 
held responsible for the loss of England to the Faith. 

This, however, is only an @ priori inference; the really im- 
portant point is to read the Cardinal’s own words. With an 
old man’s insistence he repeats himself frequently, and em- 
phasizes his own personal conviction in four out of the follow- 
ing eight statements, of which the first two are from Purcell’s 
Life: 

1. My firm belief is, that to the action of the Society of Jesus 
in Rome, from Father Parsons’ time till 1773, may be traced 
the loss of the English people. 

2. The people are lost. The Spanish policy, the political 
conspiracy, the reign of James IJ. have lost us the heart and 
trust of Englishmen. 
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3. The true reasons why the Church of England ceased to exist 
for 300 years, why the people of England lost the Faith, are these. 
1) Because the restoration of the Hierarchy was opposed in Rome 
by the deliberate action of the Jesuits, 2) Because the policy of 
Rome under their guidance was the policy, of the Spanish inter- 
vention. (Leslie, p. 290.) 

4. The English people have been lost to the Faith by a double 
cause: The one privitive—the loss of their pastors; the other 
positive—the attempt to restore Catholicism by foreign and armed 
intervention. (Leslie, p. 292.) 

5. The action of the Society in England was to divide and 
discredit the so-called secular clergy, and in Rome to hinder 
the restoration of Bishops to England. (Leslie, p. 290.) 

6. The Society became political. The first example is the 
Spanish policy which lost England. (Leslie, p. 296.) 

7. There can be no doubt that the Jesuits from Robert Parsons 
downwards have hindered the restoration of the Church in Eng- 
land. (Leslie, p. 296.) 

8. I believe that a false policy, for which the Spanish spirit 
of the Society is chiefly responsible, has lost the English people. 
The exclusive, narrow, military, aristocratic character of the 
Society, shown in the time of James I., with the Archpriest fig- 
ment, and the continual thwarting of the English Clergy down 
to good F. Lythgoe, whom I just remember, seems fo me a mys- 
terious permission of God for the chastisement of England. 
(Leslie, p. 297.) 


No question these are very grave charges to bring against a 
religious, a missionary Order, a body of men, whose leaders 
have always obeyed the Pope, whose missionaries and mar- 
tyrs, whose teachers and writers have been so much approved 
by Catholics in general. The accuser, moreover, makes no 
profession of special or prolonged historical studies, claiming 
no more than to have read a few bitter books against Jesuits, 
and to have some acquaintance with other sources, which he 
does not even name! In none of the books referred to can 
we recollect the conclusion he here draws, which indeed (until 
some authority for it, or some new believer in it, is found) 
one ought to regard as peculiar to this eminent writer, and 
as very unlikely to find supporters. 

As for the question, Who was responsible for the loss of 
the Faith in this country? we should say, what all our histories 
say, that it was due to the Tudor sovereigns, aided by reform- 
ing politicians from Thomas Cromwell and Cecil, down to 
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Oliver Cromwell and William of Nassau. Of all these, Eliza- 
beth was the leader to whom the final calamity of Catholicism 
was chiefly due. The subject, however, is not one easy to 
prosecute in detail, because its object—the inferior beliefs 
of a nation at a time when a frank confession of faith was 
impossible—is so elusive. There was never a religious 
census, during the Reformation period, never freedom of 
worship. We quite agree with Cardinal Manning that the 
English people did not freely give up their Faith. They were 
at first too little developed politically, too slightly educated, 
too little capable of taking their share in government, to 
assert their real choice. By the time they were sufficiently 
matured to speak nationally, they had been drawn into 
Protestantism. 

It cannot by any hyperbole be said that the English people 
ever “voted Catholic” after the death of Mary Tudor, and 
there were many resounding confessions of Protestantism 
at early dates. After the death of Mary Stuart, for instance, 
1587, after the defeat of the Armada, 1588, and after the 
Powder Plot, 1605. But in all these cases devotion to the 
reigning monarch (the original cause of the defection from 
the Church) was so strong that the hypothesis of a sovereign 
bringing back Catholicism was not yet excluded. The de- 
claration of Protestantism, however, which was involved in 
the Civil War was more decisive. Devotion to royalty was 
no longer the paramount power in tthe land; and the 
acceptance of the Orange Revolution was equivalent to a 
national vote—‘“ Not even the lawful King, if a Catholic.” 
That was clear and final; but the previous declarations of 
opinion may (though less clear) have also been truly national 
as well as truly Protestant votes. 

The persecution of William III., continued for a century, 
all but completed the ruin which the Tudors had begun. 
Double taxes on Catholics, the power of a younger brother 
turned Protestant to oust the Catholic heir, no horse worth 
more than five pounds; these and other similar laws beg- 
gared the professors of the ancient Faith, ruined the convents 
and colleges, and brought Catholics to their lowest in 
number. 

But the Cardinal misconceives the manner in which the 
Catholic remnant kept up their side in that long-drawn fight. 
The Catholics he says “persevered,” and adds with con- 
siderable exaggeration, “in millions,” “in great numbers of 
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families throughout the country.’ It was not by mere perse- 
verance, but by the encouragement of the missionaries and 
by the constant addition of fresh reinforcements, 7.e., of new 
converts, that the battle line was maintained. “Old soldiers 
fall,” wrote Campion, “but new ones take their places.”’ But 
for the fervour of the seminarists and of the regulars in mak- 
ing conversions, the Catholic side would have been entirely 
demolished, and fallen to nothing again and again. As it 
was, the faithful suffered very severe losses when persecu- 
tion grew fierce, but rallied, and even gained fresh ground 
when the extremists relaxed their fury. 

This misconception is part of the Cardinal’s case, because 
it seems to make nugatory and ineffective the work of the 
Jesuits. Whereas in effect the great missionary period was 
the time of progress, the period of William III.’s persecu- 
tion, when bishops were at the head, was the time of shrink- 
age (though certainly through no fault of theirs). But the 
implied suggestion that the Jesuits were ineffective prepares 
the way for the Cardinal’s strained objection, that the Jesuits 
“lost’’ England by withstanding Bishops and a Hierarchy, 
a resistance which they themselves deny, and of which no 
proof is shown. 

In any case, it is notoriously the custom of the Roman 
Church to commence the conversion of a country, and to 
organize resistance to persecutions by sending priest-mission- 
aries first, and bishops later, as opportunity arises. To foist 
in “ Jesuits guiding Rome,” when she acts in her accustomed 
way, but contrary to the objicient’s theory, is not the way to 
convince Catholic readers. 


VI. 


With regard to the other smaller charges against the 
Jesuits, no attempt to refute them need be made here. That 
is not necessary at present; they are not persons of such 
importance that no delay in defence is tolerable. Their 
history will be better studied in peace and apart from con- 
troversy. We do not admit the charges made against them: 
one ought not to do so, until proofs are proposed, which has 
not yet been done. On the other hand, we by no means defy 
criticism. 

If some of the charges here made had been proposed with 
greater discrimination, some elements of truth, taking human 
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nature as it is, might readily be presumed in them. Mis- 
takes and errors must have run to a large number in so many 
centuries, amid such intense difficulties. No pretence is made 
of claiming for those “ confessedly imperfect" human beings 
the “ praises or the privileges of the perfect.” But one might 
reasonably have expected that men, who were both honour- 
able and well-intentioned, should have been treated with 
more consideration until their cases could be discussed with 
adequate care. 

In conclusion we would repeat, what has been said before, 
that Manning was pre-eminently a man of action. Abstract 
thought was not his highest faculty. If in extreme age some 
cross lines, some inartistic shadows float across his philo- 
sophy of life, it by no means follows that his action would 
have shown corresponding deficiencies. Manning was a 
gentleman by instinct, courteous by nature, with an instant 
apprehension in practice of the higher and better course. 
His tongue never faltered in affirming what was good, when 
once it had come within his purview. 

When one watched him in his old age preparing to speak 
at some public meeting, one noticed the face twitching and 
restless, the brow now raised, now lowering, the lips now 
pinched, now awry. But once the moment for speaking 
arrived, those less pleasant movements all passed away. He 
arose calm, happy, well-balanced, even humorous, the master 
of the situation. We need not fear then that these private 
reveries, these less lovable thoughts, the parturition of which 
we have been constrained to witness, would ever have de- 
flected his conduct from what was just and righteous. We 
have watched his ideas in formation before they were trimmed 
and kept in due order by his greater self and by his practical 
genius. Once that governed his action, all would have 
become fair, balanced and courteous, as well as dignified, 
straightforward and worthy of the great past of the man and 
of his exalted ecclesiastical position. 








A MORAL ESTIMATE OF NAPOLEON 
THE GREAT 


N May 5th, Republican France celebrated the cen- 
O tenary of Napoleon’s death. On the day before, 
the celebrations had been preluded by a Solemn 
Requiem at Notre Dame. It was no mere “memorial 
service ” for the illustrious dead, but the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice for the soul that went to judgment a hundred years 
ago. Stately ceremonial and official and military pomp 
surrounded the function, but in all essentials it was the same 
as the Mass for the Dead offered in a village church on the 
anniversary of a peasant’s death. The Soldier-Emperor’s 
title to these public and solemn suffrages of Holy Church 
was that he died fortified with her last rites. Under the 
shadow of death he had returned to the Faith of his boy- 
hood’s days. In his last will, written just three weeks before 
the end came, he had declared: “I die in the Apostolic and 
Roman religion, in the bosom of which I was born more than 
fifty years ago.” 

The very form of this declaration seems to show how un- 
familiar to him were the expressions that form part of the 
ordinary speech of Catholics. His meaning is clear beyond 
all doubt, but his words suggest that the simpler and more 
usual ideas of “being a Catholic” and “belonging to the 
Holy Catholic Church” had not become part of his everyday 
thought. He has to seek for a formula of his own. He had 
been born in the bosom of Holy Church, the son of Catholic 
parents, but for most of the fifty years, on which he looked 
back, the religion he professed had had little or no influence 
on his life and character. 

One may well doubt if in his boyhood and early youth he 
received anything like the instruction and training that would 
give him any thorough grasp of his religion or any real 
affection for it. ‘We have little direct evidence on the sub- 
ject. But we know that the second half of the eighteenth 
century was, from the religious point of view, a dreary and 
desolate time. Over a great part of Europe, and notably 
in France, Catholic zeal and fervour were at a low ebb. 
With Frenchmen, “ Philosophism” was the fashion, Gallican 
disloyalty to the Holy See was in the ascendant, and the 
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old Jansenist leaven had infected even Catholic teachers with 
a miserable rigorism that made the practice of religion 
repulsive to many and kept whole masses of men and women 
from the habitual recourse to the means of grace by its 
strange teaching that reverence was best shown to the Blessed 
Sacrament by abstention, since the peril of sacrilege and 
irreverence was so great. One fears that the home circle of 
the Buonapartes at Ajaccio was more worldly than spiritual- 
minded. A canonry in the cathedral chapter seems to have 
been considered as something like a family perquisite. Lucien 
Buonaparte, the grand uncle of Napoleon, was a canon of 
Ajaccio, and the future Emperor, in his first years of child- 
hood, must have known him as a broken-down old man, slowly 
dying in the family residence. Joseph Fesch, the half- 
brother of Napoleon’s mother, was sent to the seminary to 
prepare for the occupation of the cathedral-stall that Lucien 
had held. He was given the canonry as soon as he was 
ordained, but soon left it to serve as a commissary in the 
armies of the new Republic, canonries having suddenly ceased 
to be profitable benefices. Napoleon was only nine years 
old when his father took him to France to be placed in the 
military school at Brienne. At the same time, the eldest of 
the young Buonapartes, Joseph (aged ten), was placed in the 
Petit Séminaire at Autun to prepare for the priesthood. His 
vocation had been decided for him, and another canonry was 
in view. Five years later the father, Charles Buonaparte, 
went to visit his sons at Autun and Brienne, and told Napoleon 
that Joseph wanted to leave the seminary. Napoleon, then 
a boy of fourteen, wrote to Fesch at Ajaccio an old-fashioned 
letter, obviously a repetition of what his father had said to 
him about this disappointing behaviour of the seminarist. It 
was a pity, he said, that Joseph should want to give up his 
Church studies and try to go into the army. If he became 
a priest he would be certain of a benefice, and what a help 
that would be to the family! As for Joseph’s joining the 
army, what a mistake it would be, for he was no good at 
mathematics, and so could not hope for a commission in the 
artillery or engineers. He would have to be “a poor devil 
of an infantry officer,” barely able to live on his small pay. 
He begged Fesch to try to persuade him to persevere in his 
studies and become a priest. There is obviously no trace of 
a religious ideal here. 

One of the minor Napoleonic legends is connected with 
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his First Communion. He was so young when he left home 
that he probably received Holy Communion for the first time 
during his school years at Brienne. There is an edifying 
story, which I have heard a preacher tell from the pulpit, 
and which appears from time to time in Catholic magazines. 
I read it recently in a letter addressed to a London daily 
paper by a correspondent who was anxious to show that 
Napoleon was a good Catholic. The story runs, that on the 
evening of one of his decisive victories, his Marshals said 
to the Emperor: “Sire, this is the greatest day of your life,” 
and he replied that, great and glorious as was this day of 
victory, there was a greater day, a day he would never forget, 
the day of his First Communion. Now this edifying narra- 
tive has no historical basis whatever. It had its origin many 
years after the Emperor’s death, and appeared first in a 
French manual of Christian doctrine in a form that, far from 
claiming for it any foundation of fact, excluded any such 
claim. The author tells how more than once after some 
wonderful victory men would say to Napoleon: “Sire, this 
is the greatest day of your life,” and goes on to say that, if 
he had grasped the realities of faith, he might well have 
replied that there was a far greater day, the day of his First 
Communion. Such is the origin of a piece of fiction that 
has had a long and vigorous life.* 

We have a striking piece of direct evidence of his refus- 
ing to receive Holy Communion on one of his proudest days 
in later life, and in circumstances in which Its reception 
would have been a matter of course, even for a man who had 
very little care for religious observances. The solemn rite 
of the coronation of a Catholic sovereign includes the re- 
ception of Holy Communion. By this sacred act he sets the 
seal upon his coronation oath and his consecration as a ruler 
of his people. When Pius VII. crowned Napoleon “ Em- 
peror of the French” at Notre Dame, a protocol or pro- 
gramme of the ceremony was prepared by a joint committee 

' There is a parallel case of the attribution to Wellington of a statement he 
never made. He is represented as having delivered in the House of Lords a 
glowing tribute to the Catholic soldiers who fought in the Irish regiments 
under his orders in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, He never made such a 
speech, but on the occasion of his becoming Prime Minister the then Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in his Reasons for not taking the Test, elaborated in an eloquent 
passage what Wellington might have said if he had wished to do justice to the 


soldiers who had won his victories, Some careless scribe copied the passage 
as Wellington’s own and hence started the legend. See THe Montu, October, 


1918, p. 292. 
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of clerical authorities on ritual and courtly officials, who had 
carefully studied the records of the old royal coronations 
at Rheims. Napoleon revised the document and made one 
notable change in it. When he came to the passage be- 
ginning: “‘ Here their Majesties will receive Communion,” he 
drew his pen through the words and wrote instead: “ If their 
Majesties receive Communion,” leaving the directions as to 
ceremonial which followed to stand with this doubtful intro- 
duction. And when the day came there was no Communion 
of the newly-crowned Emperor and Empress. 

There is no doubt that once his schooldays were over, 
he had abandoned all practice of the religion he professed. 
During his rapid rise to fame and high command, Catholicity 
was under a ban in France. There were no chaplains or 
church parades in the armies of the First Republic, and irre- 
ligion was the fashion. Though he was supposed at one time 
to be an adherent of Robespierre and the Terrorists, his 
military employment never placed him in the position of 
being asked for active co-operation in the persecution of the 
Catholic priesthood. After a brief excursion into the field 
of political pamphleteering, he thought for a long time of 
nothing but his professional duties. He did not pay any 
attention to the experiments of the Parisian revolutionists in 
religion-making, and it is fairly certain that his solid common 
sense, and his soldierly disdain for the escapades of the 
pékins, would make him view with contemptuous amusement 
the lath and plaster ceremonies in honour of “ Reason,” 
‘“ Nature,” and Robespierre’s ‘‘ Etre Supréme.” There is not 
an atom of proof that he ever ranged himself with the pro- 
fessed atheists, the fools who were saying with their lips, 
if not in their hearts, that there was no God. There was 
no formal apostasy from the religion in which he was born. 
It had ceased to be the recognized religion of France; it was 
persecuted; under a cloud; and for the time being he had 
no interest in it. 

Nor need one attach any real importance to the stories of 
the young General of the Republic having posed as a Moslem 
during the campaigns of Egypt and Syria. It was a matter 
of common prudence to tell Turks and Arabs that he had 
no wish to interfere with their religion and to take care that 
the. rough soldiers who had plundered churches in Europe 
should not touch the golden lamps of Eastern mosques. He 
was no Crusader, and there is little doubt that at times he 
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used language that a Godfrey or a St.Louis would have 
regarded as blasphemy or apostasy. He told the sheikhs and 
mullahs that it was useless to oppose him, for he came as the 
instrument of God, and his Arab interpreter would doubt- 
less make him out to be the messenger of Allah. But these 
fanfaronades did not mean that he had the remotest idea of 
posing as an adherent of what he and his comrades counted 
as the superstitious creed of a race of barbarians. 

Among his more intimate friends in these Egyptian days 
was Gaspard Monge, the celebrated physicist and mathe- 
matician, one of the cohort of savants who accompanied his 
expedition. Monge tells how more than once at night under 
the open sky, which in the clear air of the Nile valley seems 
so densely covered with stars, the General would question 
him about the wonders of astronomy, and then become 
thoughtful, and with an upward sweeping gesture of his 
hand, ask: “ But who made all that?” and go on to express his 
wonder that men could be found to deny the existence, power 
and wisdom of the Creator. ‘In the desert one is near to 
God,” runs the Arab saying, and the soldier felt it in these 
starry nights under the desert sky. But men can have these 
deep stirrings of religicus feelings occasionally without their 
thoughts having much influence on their actions. Such in- 
cidents are notable only as a practical refutation of the old 
calumny that Napoleon was an atheist. But he was practically 
an atheist, undoubtedly, in the sense that belief in God, 
Creator and Judge, had no effect upon his moral conduct, for 
his whole life was stained by the grossest and most abandoned 
libertinism. 

He returned from Egypt in the early autumn of 1799 to 
become the ruler of France. Whilst he was absent in the 
East, the armies of the Republic had suffered at home defeat 
after defeat. He brought the news of his own victory of 
Abukir, and the conqueror of Italy and Egypt easily took 
the leading place in the movement that overthrew the now 
unpopular Directory. As First Consul he was in reality a 
dictator. He reorganized the Republican forces, crossed the 
Alps with the new “ Army of Italy,” won Marengo by a happy 
turn of fortune when disaster seemed all but inevitable, and 
was able to dictate peace. Then he began the wonderful 
work of the reorganization of France itself, and in this his 
greatest act was the restoration of peace to the Church by 
the conclusion of the Concordat with the Holy See. One 
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cannot wonder that after the dark years of officially-organized 
schism, proscription of the Catholic name and fierce perse- 
cution, followed by contemptuous toleration, the Catholics 
who saw this dawn of a better day spoke of the First Consul 
as the restorer of religion in France, a true son of the Church, 
a second Constantine. 

Pius VII., who suffered so much at his hands, said of 
Napoleon. “ Let us not speak harshly of him for he did great 
things for God’s Church.” With all its defects the Concordat 
was indeed an immense gain for Catholicity in France. It 
was the starting-point in the new Catholic revival which was 
to repair in some degree the losses of the eighteenth century. 
True it is that the Concordat gave to the Church in France at 
best a fettered and limited freedom. But even this was 
better than the régime of systematic persecution and State- 
organized schism. In its general lines the Concordat was 
very similar to that which was concluded three centuries 
earlier between the Holy See and Francis I. In both cases 
the Popes made considerable concessions to the civil power 
in order to secure for the Church in France, not indeed the 
ideal freedom and protection that might be hoped for from 
a devotedly Catholic ruler, but at least such freedom as would 
make it possible for the Episcopate and the clergy to carry on 
their work for the salvation of men’s souls. Neither Francis 
I., on the eve of the Reformation, nor Napoleon, on the 
morrow of the Revolution, could be regarded as rulers who 
had any special zeal for the Church’s cause. For Napoleon, 
the Concordat was simply a prudent piece of State policy. 
As he himself argued, in one of his many notes on the negotia- 
tions, it was no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact that the 
majority of the French people were Catholics, the Republic 
had drifted into open hostility with Catholicity, and until 
there was an end to this state of things there could not be any 
hope of rallying the mass of the people to a Republican 
Government. The bishops had been driven into exile, and 
in foreign capitals—London, Vienna, Madrid—they were 
naturally powerful allies of Royalism against the Government 
that had driven them from their Sees. This was a force 
against which bayonets were useless. In conversation with 
his ministers he used still another argument. Whether men 
believed in religion or not, they must recognize that it 
helped towards securing peace and order. If men were 
taught to think of nothing but material ends and had no 
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higher ideals, it meant inevitably class hatreds and a fierce 
struggle between rich and poor. “Any way, religion is good 
for the common people,” he said, with a cynical disregard 
of its higher claims. 

So he concluded the Concordat as a piece of State policy. 
Pius VII. went to unheard-of lengths of concession in his 
desire of peace, and, by his reconstruction of the French 
Church, alienated some few of the Royalist clergy.t But 
Napoleon, on his side, was not loyal either in intention or, in 
fact, to the attempted compromise. He aimed at making 
the Church a department of State, as under the old Con- 
cordat with the Bourbons it had always tended to become. 
After the publication of the Concordat in 1802, he issued 
the famous “Organic Articles,” which took back much of 
the restricted liberty he had given the Church in France. 
Pius VII. refused to recognize them, as going beyond all 
limits of possible concession. 

Yet two years later, Napoleon renewed his attempt to make 
the Church an instrument of his power, and gave his scheme 
a still more ambitious scope. Pius VII. had consented to 
crown him as Emperor of the French at Notre Dame. Since 
1804, we have got so used to the rise and fall of Empires that 
we hardly realize the momentous importance of the Corsican 
soldier’s assumption of Imperial rank, and its recognition by 
Pius VII. In those days there was only one Empire in 
Western Europe, officially the “Holy Roman Empire,” 
popularly the “German Empire,” but in its ideal “* The Em- 
pire,” standing alone in the world with nothing like it. ‘Its 
old pre-eminence had long since waned, and the actual wearer 
of its imperial crown, the Hapsburg Francis II., was soon 
to resign the empty title and become Francis I. of Austria. 
But historically, it was the Empire founded a thousand years 
before, when Leo the Great placed its crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, and Pope and Emperor stood forth as the spiri- 
tual and temporal overlords of Western Europe. Albert 
Sorel has remarked that the giant figure of Charlemagne 
seems to dominate all the history of France. Frenchmen 
count this old Kaiser as one of their royal line, and from the 
days of Richelieu, the tradition of his reign has helped to 
keep alive the French claim to the Rhine. The papal 
coronation of the founder of this new Empire of the West 
was assuredly suggested by the precedent of Leo’s coronation 


1 The schismatic ‘‘ petite Eglise" thus formed still drags on a feeble exist- 
ence. See ‘*A Moribund Schism,” THe Montu, December, 1919, p. 500. 
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of Charlemagne!; and the newly-crowned Emperor almost 
at once proposed a plan that would link together once more 
the Empire and the Papacy, with a strange subordination of 
the tiara to the Imperial crown. He proposed that, instead 
of returning to the Quirinal, Pius VII., should remain in 
France and transfer the centre of the Church’s government 
from Rome to Paris. Notre Dame would take the place of 
St. Peter’s. The greater part of the island on which the 
cathedral stands, and the whole of the adjacent “Ile St. 
Louis’ would become papal territory. Abundant financial 
resources would be placed at the Pope’s disposal. He would 
be assured of the protection of the Emperor whose power 
and influence was rapidly widening over the western world. 
One wonders at the audacity of the proposal. Pius rejected 
the first overtures made to him, and hastened back to Italy, 
eager to escape the dangers of this new and worse “ cap- 
tivity of Avignon.” 

A few years more and the relations between Pope and 
Emperor had reached the stage of acute tension. Napoleon’s 
assumption that, despite Papal protests, the “Organic Arti- 
cles” were to be the law of the Church in France, had made 
the position more and more difficult. The crisis came with 
the Emperor’s attempt to make the Pope the tool of his war 
policy. Then came the arrest of the Pope and his Secre- 
tary of State and the excommunication of Napoleon. Pius 
was removed first to north Italy, and then to France, where 
Fontainebleau became his palace prison. 

Napoleon was then at the summit of his power. General 
Radet had arrested the Pope at the Quirinal on the night of 
July 5—6, 1809. The next day, July 6th, the Emperor 
won the decisive victory of Wagram, which enabled him to 
dictate peace from the palace of the Austrian Emperor. He 
was master of all Western and Central Europe, Emperor of 
the French and the King of Italy. France extended to the 
Rhine, Germany was his tributary. He had given kingdoms 
to his brothers and kinsmen in Holland, Westphalia, Naples, 
and Spain. An alliance with the Czar seemed to open all the 
East to him. But from that day the downward trend of his 
power began. 

He had no idea of the nemesis that was soon to overtake 
him. Never was there a man more utterly mastered by in- 


1 By the Emperor's orders David painted for the Rathhaus at Aachen a 
portrait of Napoleon wearing the crown and bearing the sceptre of Charle- 
magne, 
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solent self-sufficient pride, that ‘UJ8pis, which the Greek 
tragedians note as the prelude of heaven-sent destruction; 
that insignis superbia which St. Ignatius describes as the 
prolific source of deadliest evil. The Napoleon of 1809 
spoke of himself as what we now call the super-man. “Do 
you think that the laws of morality are meant for men like 
me?” he asked of one who ventured to remonstrate with him. 
He had gathered such a servile crowd around him that one 
wonders that anyone ventured on remonstrance. It is not 
easy to write with patience of his conduct towards his illus- 
trious and venerable prisoner,—the alternate attempts to cajole 
and to intimidate the Pontiff, the efforts to form a party 
against him among the Cardinals, the wild talk of convening 
as Emperor a Council to depose him, the imprisonment of 
prelates who dared to defend the Pope, and the brutal out- 
burst of insulting threats when he met his victim face to face 
at Fontainebleau. Intrigues and menaces all ended in 
failure. To this same dark period of the Emperor's self- 
degradation belongs the affair of the divorce. Divorce, in 
the strict sense of the word, it was not, for what Napoleon 
sought was a declaration of the nullity of his marriage with 
Josephine pronounced by an ecclesiastical court. He needed 
such a judgment in order to satisfy the Hapsburgs that he 
could wed a princess of their line. It was impossible to 
obtain this judgment from a Papal tribunal, but Cardinal 
Maury convened an irregular court of servile prelates who 
met the Emperor’s wishes, and Von Hohenwart, the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, was misled into accepting the decision as 
legal. 

Moscow and the Beresina, the disasters in Spain, and the 
uprising of Germany, Leipsic, the invasion of France, and 
the fall of Paris, were now the milestones of his downward 
course. When he heard that Pius VII. had placed him 
under the ban of excommunication, he had exclaimed: ‘‘ Does 
the old priest imagine that his malediction can make the 
muskets drop from my soldiers’ hands?” They had fallen 
from tens of thousands of frost-chilled, death-numbed hands 
amid the Russian snows. As his Empire was falling to pieces 
and the invaders were pouring across the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees, he had released Pius VII. A few weeks later, in 
the very room at Fontainebleau where he had tried to bully. 
the Pontiff into submission, his Marshals forced him to sign 
his abdication. Then came Elba, the Hundred Days, the 
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final catastrophe of Waterloo, and he was a prisoner at St. 
Helena. 

There was no priest on the island and no chaplain was 
attached to the fallen Emperor's suite. It was nearly three 
years after his arrival that one of his attendants, Cipriani, 
died, and the Emperor, already stricken with his fatal malady, 
and with his servant’s death before his eyes, wrote to Car- 
dinal Fesch: “Send me a priest. Do not let me die here 
like a dog.” It was not till the next year (1819) that the 
two priests sent out by Pius VII., with fullest faculties, landed 
at St. Helena. They were both Corsicans—Buonavita, an old 
man who passed most of his life as a missionary in South 
America, and a young priest, Vignali. The Emperor gave 
them a hearty welcome, and for some days busied himself 
supervising and personally assisting in the installation of an 
improvised altar and chapel in his house at Longwood. 

There are endless alleged records of the Emperor’s con- 
versations with his companions at St. Helena. In these it 
is often difficult to say what is truth and what is fiction. 
There is abundant evidence that in the evenings of his first 
years of exile he would often discuss religious and philo- 
sophical questions. One reads of his maintaining one even- 
ing that there was much to be said for the Protestant 
position, and on another arguing that Mohammedanism was a 
good religion for men. Montholon tellé how, after some 
argument of this kind, one of his companions said to him: 
“You don’t believe all this, Sire. You are arguing for the 
sake of argument,” and Napoleon replied: “Yes; that is 
about what it is. After all, it’s a way of passing the time.” 
To this period belongs the often-quoted argument of the 
Emperor for the Divinity of Christ. He is represented as 
beginning by saying: “I know men well, and I know that 
Jesus Christ was not a mere man.” The argument that fol- 
lows is eloquent and convincing. There is a striking pas- 
sage in which, after reminding his hearers of the personal 
devotion that so many thousands of his soldiers showed to 
him, he asks is there any chance that a few hundred years 
hence men will be found to think of him as these did,—he will 
be a mere figure in history, and he asks them to compare 
with this the personal love and devotion of hundreds of 
thousands, nay, of millions, of men and women of all nations 
and races to Christ, eighteen centuries after He left the world. 
There are phrases and expressions in the argument that have 
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the Napoleonic ring. They remind one of the vigorous word- 
ing of his proclamation, and the brief concise arguments that 
one finds here and there in his correspondence. But those 
who deny the authenticity of this Napoleonic apologetic 
allege that it was first published more than ten years after 
his death, and this, too, in a form that threw doubt upon 
its authenticity. For Napoleon was represented as having 
spoker in this way when trying to convince Bertrand that 
he ought to become a believer in the Divinity of our Lord. 
Bertrand’s relatives at once protested that the Marshal has 
never been a sceptic on the subject. Perhaps the most that 
can be said is that Napoleon may possibly have spoken in 
this way. 

But the clear fact about which there can be no doubt is 
that after the arrival of the two priests at Longwood he was 
absolved, and for the first time in many years heard Mass and 
received Holy Communion. It may have been the first Com- 
munion since his boyhood’s days. As the end drew near, he 
gave directions which testify to the reality of his faith and 
the sincerity of his conversion. He asked that when he was 
dying the Blessed Sacrament should be exposed on the altar 
of his chapel, and that his friends should pray for him before 
It. The last five days of his life were passed in semi-con- 
sciousness or deep stupor. Vignali administered Extreme 
Unction and gave the last absolution as he passed away. 

In one of those evening talks at Longwood he had said 
that it would have been better for his fame if he had been 
killed in battle at Borodino or Leipsic. God in His mercy 
judged better for him. His humiliation prepared the way 
for his return to the religion he had long neglected. I heard 
once two friends speaking of a Catholic whose life was a 
public scandal. One of them said: ‘‘ What is the use of 
such a one calling himself a Catholic? What good is his 
religion to him?” And the other wisely answered: “This 
much good at least,—that he knows the way home.”’ The 
fallen Emperor knew the way home, and to all appearances 
took it. His downfall was the way to his-uprising. The 
Faith of his fathers, the religion in which he was born, had 
been cast aside as the guide of his life through long years, 
but as the shadows of death darkened around him, it showed 
him the safe way home, and then at last became his guide 
to the mercy of God. 

A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 














NOCTURNE 


IGHT in the trenches. I could not bear the ster- 

N torous closeness of the dug-out any longer, and 

passing the sling of my gas-mask about my neck, 

and treading carefully in my unlaced boots among the muffled 

forms on the floor—looking exactly as I have seen so many, 

many, others look, lying just so, while we hastily scraped out 

the shallow grave or widened a ready shell-hole—I lifted 

the dampened blanket that served as a gas-curtain, and 
crawled up the muddy stairway to the trench. 

It was a quiet night: starless, but not excessively dark, and 
the indigo clouds slid across overhead, high up, with no threat 
of rain. The light breeze that stirred the night air was de- 
licious to all my senses after the turgid vapours below, and I 
spread out my hands and raised my face to the sky and 
filled my lungs and all my being with a grateful sense of 
purification. 

The trench in which I stood ran roughly parallel to the 
front line and some two hundred yards behind it. No- 
Man’s-Land was very narrow just there: a bare thirty yards, 
I think, from wire to wire. Across that little open space 
we faced one another, and perhaps would for months face 
one another, alert and jealous of the pitiful strip of gashed 
and furrowed ground between us. 

I found a foothold in the forward wall of the trench, and 
raising myself on it, looked over the parapet. 

The hushed sighing of the night wind reached me as it 
crept up the long slope of the heath, a faint perfume of mint 
came with it from the marshy ground below, and a ghostly 
rattle sounded intermittently among the dry reeds between 
the trenches: but of human life or agency, save for the barely 
recognizable lines of chalky earthworks just in front, pale 
among the deep umber shadows of the moorland, not a sign 
nor a hint. It was as if, like tired children, we had put 
away our strange toys in their box and had gone to sleep 
till the morning. I felt as if it would be perfectly natural 
and safe to walk at large, that night, where one would: out 
of our own trenches—they seemed trivial and irrelevant in 
that atmosphere of pure and artless peace—across the de- 
bateable land, so queerly and meaninglessly scarred; and so, 
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secure from all hindrance, among and beyond the enigmatic 
lines of our enemies of the daytime. 

I clambered on to the parapet and sat down, looking over 

the thin screen of the reeds down towards the left, where a 
line, darker to my eyes (now tuned to the night) than the rest 
of the scene, and flecked here and there with silver, traced 
the windings of the poplar-bordered river: and so, slowly, 
across the low lands to where on the right there rose abruptly 
a round hill crested with trees. 
a bullet sang past me. It was not aimed at me: I was quite 
invisible at ten feet in front: it was probably aimed at no one 
nor at anything in particular. Someone across the way, wake- 
ful like myself, had fired into the night on a fancied sound 
or movement, and was perhaps even now yawning as he shot 
his bolt back and forth to eject the empty cartridge. But 
my imagination followed that flying bullet, loose on the night. 
I could see it ending, inconsequently, in a splash of mud, 
somewhere in the tenantless waste a mile behind where I 
sat: or, as my memory played over the thousand freakish 
hazards of war, I could fancy it speeding straight to the heart 
or brain of some casual unconscious wanderer over the dead 
land at the back of our lines. 

We faced almost due east, and the horizon seemed faintly 
radiant that way, not with any forecast of the dawn, which 
was still three or four hours distant, but with a kind of hard, 
filtered light as if at the fringe of an imperfectly hung cur- 
tain which one might expect at any moment to roll up and 
reveal a vast and fiercely-brilliant stage. I turned and 
looked behind me to where earth and sky met in one indis- 
tinguishable blackness, and I seemed to be sitting in the pit 
of some tremendous cavern of a theatre in the midst of an 
invisible audience, all waiting in strained silence for the 
opening of a dreadful Tragedy. 

Straight before me the landscape stretched in one unbroken 
sombre plain under the massed and fused shadows of the 
night. Open my eyes and peer as sharply as I might, I 
could make out nothing of the chaos and ruin, the menacing 
line upon line of trench and bristling entanglement which I 
knew lay hidden under the darkness: still less was there any- 
thing suggestive of the life—anxious, alert, and hostile— 
which circulated among those seemingly desert places. Eyes, 
on both sides, were, I knew, straining into the gloom, and in 
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isolated posts pushed out beyond our formal boundaries 
listeners were crouching over delicate instruments formed to 
catch and magnify every slight sound, whether above or 
below the ground. There were groups of men ready at the 
machine-guns ; trench-mortars, with their crews, skilfully dis- 
posed in hidden pits; riflemen and bombers in the front line ; 
and behind were battery after battery of field artillery; and 
further back still, but ready at a fractional notice, were the 
heavy guns and howitzers—all the elements of a frightful con- 
flagration waiting on the pressure of a finger. But in the 
profound peace that lay over everything there was not the 
remotest clue to the appalling forces of violence that stood, 
as it were, on a hair-trigger below it; not a hint of that 
vague threat which always lurked in the rare silences of the 
daytime. I was sitting actually in the very heart of the Great 
European War: in the centre of what thousands at home 
were trying vainly to visualize, and almost as many newspaper 
correspondents were attempting as vainly to describe: but 
for all the evidence of it I might as well have been some- 
where on the Sussex Downs. 

Yet even as I listened there stole upon my ear an obscure 
rumble, a vibration rather than a veritable sound, growing 
gradually more articulate as I faced towards the north, where 
the sky, low down, was now lit by a dim phosphorescent 
flicker — r-r-r-r-ra! r-rv-r-r-ra! r-r-r-r-ra! over and over 
again like a swift bass arpeggio on a muffled keyboard. I 
knew it at once: the Barrage. Far away to our left, there- 
fore, a raid was in progress. There was nothing to indi- 
cate from which side the offensive was directed, but it was 
easy to follow it in imagination. A zone of sudden blinding 
flashes among intervals of stinging darkness; a roaring tor- 
rent of unbearable sound, terrifying rushes and crashing ex- 
plosions; the maddening tattoo of machine-guns, and the 
hard malevolent scream of swirling bullets; and every little 
while, among the rising billows of smoke, lit red, orange, and 
blue as they drifted away from each explosion, the labouring 
khaki figures, black against that hateful illumination. 

My hands grew hot and moist as I pictured it. A night 
raid: a torment of sight and sound in which every sense is 
strained and fretted and to the instancy of death and mutila- 
tion is added the imminent chance of losing touch with one’s 
company and finding oneself alone in the midst of the hideous 
ferment. 
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I turned my eyes eastwards again, to shake off the vivid 
impressions called up by that far-away muttering. 

Our front line curved away towards the river on the left, 
reaching at its furthest point to perhaps half a mile from 
where I sat, and as I watched, a bright spark began to wink 
and flutter from that direction. A signaller, no doubt, 
talking back to Headquarters. 

I had once whiled away the dreary hours of a dull and 
rainy trench-tour by teaching myself the Morse code, but 
I could make nothing of this rapid twinkling. When you 
have mastered the alphabet and all the collocations of iddy 
and umpty, you are only halfway to proficiency: you have 
next to learn that dots and dashes are indications of rhythm 
rather than of length, and for that lesson your only pro- 
fessor is constant practice. But I suppose that there were 
scores of eyes fixed on that Will-o’-the-Wisp to whom its 
dips and twitters were “ plain as print.” 

I looked to the front again, and as if in emulation of the 
signaller, a brilliant flash, like a blob of incandescent mag- 
nesium wire, started up on the very horizon, I heard a thud, 
and next I was aware of a long-drawn sigh, high over head, 
that died away into silence. Followed another, and another, 
and another. The enemy heavies were evidently waking up 
and reaching for our rearward batteries. For twenty minutes, 
I should think, the bombardment continued—flash, bump, and 
that hoarse, weary sigh. Then after a pause, came our reply, 
just as if it were a game: a heavier shell, too, I think, for it 
passed over with a deeper note and a greater suggestion of 
resistlessness. The point of offence must have been very 
far away, for the explosion of our shells was signalled only 
by a dull quiver of light on the distant clouds. One could 
never quite get accustomed to the thought of that stupendous 
force which hurls a missile that two men could not raise from 
the ground, ten or fifteen miles away in a few seconds. More 
baffling still was that incredible instrument which, with no 
other clue than the sound of its discharge, can locate the re- 
motest gun to within a yard or two. 

Now the peace which, as on this night, sometimes prevails 
in the fighting area, rests in very unstable equilibrium: it 
will break up at a touch. So before the last of our shells 
had moaned away to the horizon a dozen machine-guns were 
chattering furiously on either side. One could easily distin- 
guish the headlong ,at-tat-tat-tat of our own Lewis Guns 
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from the much more leisurely tapping of the enemy weapon. 
Nothing came very near me, and I did not move. Somehow 
I felt as if Death and I had agreed not to take any notice 
of one another that night, and the swish of bullets up the 
little gorge that ran aslant our lines, just by my side, only 
set me searching for a really satisfactory phrase with which 
to describe the sound of their flight. I could think of nothing 
better than the sweep of a rough-edged scythe through wet 
corn—harsh, metallic, inexorable. Next, from the opposing 
trenches a train of glowing sparks sprang in rapid succes- 
sion high into the air, curved, and fell with a short, fierce 
crash, and a jet of angry fire. Trench-mortar shells, aimed 
probably at our sap-heads. This kind of shell depends upon 
the violence of the high explosive that it contains rather than 
upon any weight of metal, and its effect is in consequence 
comparatively local; but in the confined space at the head 
of a sap the result is awful. 

Bursts of rapid-fire mingled with the machine-guns and 
the whinnying of rifle-grenades, and every minute the dark- 
ness was split and flung back by the soaring Vérey Lights. 
Soon the artillery took up the tale, and the air was filled 
with the savage howl and swoop of flying shells while the 
ground leapt to the tremendous THUMP! of their fall. 

The calm of the night was gone. Henceforward till dawn, 
as I knew from past experience, there would be a succession 
of the like sudden outbursts of violence and tumult. 

I rose up from my seat and dropped back into the trench. 

A head emerged from the black mouth of the dug-out at 
my feet. 

“ Hullo, who’s that?” said a voice; ‘what's the matter? 
Jerry got the wind up?” 

A figure which would have succeeded admirably as a comic 
tramp on the music-hall stage, straightened itself beside me 
and yawned loudly. 

“ This is beastliness,”’ it said. 

Something, I do not know what it was or in what direction 
it came, flashed over us, seeming almost to skim the tops of 
our heads. 

“Me for a better ‘ole,” said my companion, and we turned 


and groped our way down the stairs. 
R. H. J. STEUART. 











RIGHT AND WRONG NOTIONS OF 
PRAYER. _ II.’ 


TTENTION is a familiar word. In the schoolroom 
the teacher seeks to win the attention of the light- 
hearted child, the orator of the moment tries to 
stimulate the curious crowd by craving their attention, the 
soldier’s every muscle becomes taut when the word rings 
through the barrack yard; all through life and in every 
phase of it, attention is required for successful action. In 
the drawing-room, if we fail to pay attention to the little 
gossip of the hour, we are set down as bores; in the dining- 
room, we are rude if inattentive to our neighbour; we are 
failures on the field of sport, if we cannot centre our attention 
on the game. Go where we will, do what we may, our 
attention is being always requisitioned. 

What is attention? Attention is simply focussing the mind 
upon an object. As in photography, the resultant picture 
may be clear or obscure, may be superficial or detailed, 
according to the quality of the focussing. The mind, how- 
ever, is at once the plate sensitive to the impress of the object, 
and the camera capable of adjusting itself. As plate differs 
from plate in sensitiveness and camera from camera in 
visualizing range, so mind differs from mind in power of 
intellectual reproduction. There are close-range minds and 
long-range minds, minds that can snapshot their object, and 
minds requiring lengthy exposure before the picture is 
complete. 

If then attention be the mind’s act of focussing, it is clear 
that the precision and range of our attention must affect the 
nature of our conversation, which will be light or heavy, dis- 
jointed or continuous, with its varying phases. Without 
attention there is no real conversation. Introspective people are 
as a rule, poor conversationalists ; they are of those for whom, 
in the happy expression of Ernest Hello, “ Speech is a journey 
from their native land of silence.” The setting of their own 
thoughts so fills the picture that there is little room for part- 
ners in the group. Now, prayer is a conversation, and there- 
fore, like every other conversation, is conditioned by the kind 
of attention which we pay to it. 

Theologians dispute about the power of the soul, to which 


1 See THE Monts, April, 1921. 
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we should refer prayer. St.Thomas (22. 2®.q. 83.a. 1), 
whose opinion is generally followed outside the Scotist school, 
teaches that it is an act of the intellect, not of the will. 

“St. Isidore,” he writes, ‘“‘says: ‘to pray is the same thing 
as to speak.” But speaking belongs to the intellect. There- 
fore prayer is not an act of the appetitive, but of the intel- 
lectual faculties." In the thirteenth article, devoted especi- 
ally to attention at prayer, he writes: 


We must remember that there is a threefold species of attention 
which may find place in our vocal prayer: one by which a man 
pays attention to the words, which he is reciting, and takes care 
to make no mistake in them; another by which he attends to the 
meaning of the words; and a third by which he pays attention 
to the end of all prayer-—i.e., God Himself—and to the object 
for which he is praying. 


As all prayer is an intellectual act, it is clear that attention 
is not merely some super-added quality, but that it is of 
the very essence of the prayer: so that without it there can 
be no prayer. 

In practice we may distinguish between attention to the 
person, attention to the meaning of the words, and attention 
both to the person and to the meaning of the words. We 
need not dwell upon the first heading of St. Thomas, for no 
one, intending to pray, would be content to concentrate on 
correct articulation alone. On the other hand, correct articu- 
lation with the iwtention of praying suffices to make the utter- 
ance a prayer, even though through inculpable inattention the 
meaning is not present in the mind, as in the case of one, free 
from deliberate distraction, reciting the Rosary or the Divine 
Office, with no further attention than to correct enunciation. 

Attention to the person is at once, according to its intensity, 
the lowest and the highest in the grades of prayerful acts. The 
lowest, since as St. Thomas says: “It is the most necessary of 
all, and one which even uninstructed people can have”’; the 
highest because, as he adds: “the intensity with which the 
mind is raised to God, may be so overmastering that the mind 
is lost to everything else.”’ A visit to the schoolroom affords 
a good illustration of the different kinds of attention, and 
shows how, in the every-day routine of life, even the child’s 
mind can pass rapidly from the lowest to the highest. Let 
the youngest child be called upon to read a piece of poetry 
for the visitor. He may be quite incapable of understand- 
ing the meaning, as he shows by his mispronunciation of the 
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words and his utter disregard of punctuation marks; yet all 
the while his attention is centred upon the person of the 
visitor and of the teacher, to whom this feat of expression 
is meant to afford some inexplicable pleasure! But if a 
maturer child, from one of the senior classes, be called, we 
expect clear evidence of attention both to the persons and to 
the words. Lack of the former would betray disrespect, of 
the latter want of intelligence. 

If a little child of five or six years is free from nervousness, 
his attention to the person entertained may be of a low grade: 
his mind easily wanders to other things, as the vagrant glance 
shows, while the voice is still droning out the mechanical task. 
But let him catch sight of some exciting accident or incident 
from the schoolroom window, at once his attention becomes 
of such an absorbing nature as to make him blind to every- 
thing else, and even deaf to the teacher’s rebuke. He is not 
speaking. He is not reasoning. His absorption, as a mental 
act, is of the kind that in the spiritual schoolroom ascetics 
call contemplation. The soul looks and wonders. It is full 
of joy in its very wonderment. The glance may be rapid; 
the joy may be short-lived; but the average mind elicits few 
acts of greater intensity; the normal soul betrays few if any 
manifestations in which the keenness of its life is more 
effectively portrayed. 

In half-an-hour'’s class a child's mind may consecutively 
pass in the routine of work through the equivalents of vocal 
prayer, meditation, contemplation. The whispered request 
to his companion to lend him a knife is vocal; the solution 
of the arithmetical problem, with all the work entailed of 
memory, understanding and will, is meditation; the satisfied 
gaze, accompanied by a cry of admiration, at the changing 
hues of the kaleidoscope, is contemplation. Of the three 
operations and the kind of attention they require, the medita- 
tion is the most exacting and the most fatiguing. It demands 
the multiplication of acts, it requires, so to say, constant 
readjustment of focus, until the picture is at last screened. 
It follows, naturally, that repeated meditations lead to con- 
templation. The mental focus becomes set, no further re- 
adjustment is required for this particular slide, with this 
intensity of light: the moment it is inserted in the camera 
of the mind the picture is complete in definition: the soul 
may rest in its enjoyment. So that contemplation or affective 
prayer is the natural result, the final term of meditation. 

Another illustration may be useful. A mother, herself a 
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good musician, is sitting by the piano, on which her highly- 
trained daughter is playing a fugue of Bach’s. She may, 
from time to time, whisper a remark: “ Your technique is ex- 
cellent, ““ Your rendering is perfect,” “‘That was a glorious 
little run"’; or she may say nothing, but at one moment their 
eyes meet, and in that one glance is contained a depth of 
intelligent appreciation and sympathetic love, which no mere 
words could express. There we have something more than 
praise, something more than mere verbal expression of 
approval; the soul finds language too cumbersome a medium 
of communication, the windows of the eye are thrown wide 
open and soul looks into soul, and, in looking, speaks and 
loves. When the lover is not yet certain that his love is kno vn, 
he will use many words to express it: but, when two hearts 
are thoroughly united, formal words are an intrusion upon the 
silent communication of love. 

It is a well-known fact of daily experience that, when 
really deep love wants utterance, it seeks to voice itself in 
“ baby-language”’ rather than in grammatical speech. Love 
has always had its own vocabulary, inexpressibly silly, some- 
times, to those not in love. Or it deserts language altogether 
and finds less inadequate expression in sighs and glances. 

We can understand the force of St. Francis de Sales’ 
remark: “ We learn to love by loving, as we learn to write 
by writing.”’ Let the soul but realize that God is pre- 
eminently “the lover of souls,” that its own restless love is 
a wandering spark from that illimitable furnace, then it will 
be moved to respond to this love: it will find its own language 
to express it: it will pray “in spirit and in truth.” 

The writer knew an old woman, an old-age pensioner, half 
deaf and of feeble sight, who every evening made her way 
down to a country chapel, a good mile from the little farm- 
house in which she lodged. She was alone in the world, a 
widow bereft of her two children as well as of her husband, a 
stranger in the district. But there was a Friend in the taber- 
nacle, a Friend who had given her husband and chil- 
dren, and had for His own good ends taken them away again ; 
who had given her a home, and at last let it pass to strangers, 
whilst leaving her in old age to enter upon a life of toil, 
unrelieved by the music of love. Yet she felt that, as her 
loved ones were with Him, so she too would be in touch with 
them whilst in His company. So she visited Him, reading 
no prayer-book, but passing the worn rosary through her 
fingers, and on the beads telling her own Aves of love. She 
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was with her peerless Friend. What would our Masters call 
this prayer? To us it is contemplation, and contemplation 
of a high order,—the widow’s mite, surpassing in value elabor- 
ate intellectual acts, less aptly winged with love. 

We have seen that even the little child is capable of an 
intensely-riveted glance, causing oblivion of all else. When 
the soul does this at prayer, it has succeeded, according to 
the common doctrine, in contemplating. It is not reason- 
ing. It is gazing, and to gaze is a normal human act within 
the reach of all. But spiritual writers call it “acquired 
contemplation”: “contemplation” because it is a gazing, 
“acquired” because the soul has by practice attained a cer- 
tain facility in so fixing its attention. There is another kind 
of contemplation, an insight into the things of God which is 
beyond the natural powers of the soul, and this is called 
“infused.” There is a great difference between my paying 
attention to a thing and having my attention drawn to it. 
One is my own act, the exercise involving more or less effort 
of my own mind and will. In the other case, the need for 
action comes unsought. It may be even forced upon me, 
against my will; as, for instance, the news of some persona! 
loss shouted by the seller of the stop-press edition. Yet 
reluctant as I am, I may find it impossible to withdraw my 
attention, thus unpleasantly attracted from outside. In this 
distinction we see how acquired differs from infused contem- 
plation. 

My attention may be attracted through any one of the five 
bodily senses. For illustrative purposes let us consider the 
sense of touch. I can at once discriminate between my own 
touch and the touch of another. When the touch is my own, 
é.g., in the case of leaning my head upon my hand, even 
though there be a fair amount of pressure, I may cease to 
pay attention to it. If I hold in my hand any object,—a 
pen, a book, a piece of paper,—again I may very soon lose 
consciousness of the touch of this alien object, when applied 
by myself. But let another touch me, ever so slightly, and 
at once I become aware of the contact of something not 
myself. Apart from moments of deep reverie or mental 
abstraction, I immediately become conscious of the touch of 
the smallest insect which alights upon my face or hand. If 
I could so hold another’s hand in mine, that it followed with- 
out any resistance every movement I imparted to it, I should 
soon cease to advert to the contact. We have all seen our 
absent-minded friend searching for the spectacles which 
comfortably bridge his nose. 
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In all my actions God must concur with me. I cannot 
raise my hand without His help. But in His ordinary Pro- 
vidence He acts in perfect harmony with the movements of 
my own free-will. His touch so synchronizes with my action 
that I am not conscious of any pressure. He does not make 
His presence felt, although clearly He could do so. That 
He does so in particular cases is the assurance of the mystic, 
who realizes that the soul’s attention has been awakened by 
a touch not motived by its own will. 

Some writers have, unnecessarily as we think, imagined 
a new sense,—a sense of mystic touch,—to explain this pheno- 
menon. No new faculty seems required to distinguish be- 
tween the attention which I awaken in myself and the atten- 
tion which another awakens in me, all the more so if this latter 
attention is no longer awakened through the reaction of the 
soul to some impress on the outer senses, but is the immedi- 
ate result of the action of the Creator, who alone can affect 
directly the being He has made. Our only purpose in men- 
tioning this phenomenon of mysticism here is to show how it 
illustrates the distinction which we have made between the 
kind of attention which we can control and that which another 
can force us to pay. It is the first kind of attention which it 
is our business to secure in prayer, and to achieve it success- 
fully we cannot begin too young. 

Children should learn to pray as they learn to walk 
or play, 7.é., by practice. It is for maturer years to study 
the psychology of prayer and discuss the procedure of experts. 
All necessary guidance for tender years is normally given by 
the mother who teaches her charges that God is good and 
great; that He made them and everything round them; that 
He loves to listen to them and help them; that as He pro- 
vides for the little birds, still more does He provide and 
plan benefits for His children. And so the little child learns 
to think of God and to talk to God. He learns that, “ whilst 
the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” God through 
the mystery of the Incarnation has sought in the Tabernacle 
a special home upon the earth, that the tendrils of a love, at 
once human and divine, are woven round this home, and that 
the children of this love are for ever adorning its shrine with 
bouquets of Faith and Hope and Charity. These are simple 
lessons, and the child easily learns them. His mother has 
taught him to act towards God as he acts towards herself. 
He carries his wants to his Hidden Friend just as he does 
to her, and if he has no wants, he wishes just to rest in the 
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love that has brought his Friend from Heaven to visit him. 

Can we classify the child’s prayer? In point of fact, any- 
one who from childhood has prayed regularly, has at vari- 
ous times run through the whole gamut of prayer, from vocal 
to acquired contemplation, without stopping to analyse what 
he was doing, for the degrees of attention which we apply 
to our ordinary pursuits are exemplified in this as well. But 
some are naturally more apt at one form than another, and 
it would be a mistake to try to force the growing mind into any 
particular groove. An old writer, Father de la Figuera, S.J. 
(1579—1637)——-whose Sfiritual Compendium Father South- 
well praises as “a volume unpretending in form, replete with 
unction, giving the very pith of Christian perfection "—puts 
the matter very happily: 

A boat and a horse, a bird and a flash of lightning have to 
go from Valladolid to Simancas. He who should insist upon 
all four going along the highroad, because it is beaten and fre- 
quented, would be in the wrong. . . . Let each proceed in its 
own proper way without emulating the others and their progress 
will not be hindered. . . . Such also are the ways of prayer. 
Seeing, then, that prayer is not meditation only, and that 
we cannot force our Lord (as the inexperienced think) always 
to make beginners meditate, and the more advanced to contem- 
plate, and those who are perfect to love, but that as Lord, He 
bestows His graces as He pleases, and gives and takes away, 
according to His own good pleasure; the director who is not 
master of this matter will greatly err by interfering with the 
Holy Spirit, not understanding His motions and ways. 

Among the saints and the older writers on spirituality we 
find a breadth of view which contrasts agreeably with the 
soul-labelling propensities of many more modern authors, 
with their fixed boundaries separating affective prayer from 
meditation, their warnings to beginners “to keep to their 
places,’ their erection of various obstacles to untrammelled 
intercourse with God. Such obstacles, as we have seen, do 
not arise from the nature of the mental acts employed in 
prayer, for with the exception of what is peculiar to mystic 
prayer properly so-called, the form of attention required in 
the other kinds of prayer is what is constantly applied in 
every-day life. What the obstacles are caused by is the state 
of the soul, the imperfect degree of its progress in the way of 
love: or, to use the classic terminology, its slowness to ad- 
vance in the Purgative, Illuminative and Unitive ways. Now 
it is in the concept of these ways that we find too rigorous 

' Spivtual Compendium, 1. c. i. 
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a view expressed by many writers. Our great masters are 
not so exacting. Suarez writes: 

The state of beginners (or Purgative Way) lasts as long as 
the passions are not sufficiently controlled so as easily to over- 
come temptations at least inclining to mortal sin, and no facility 
has yet been acquired in practising virtue. . . . As long as one 
has to carry on a keen fight with vices and passions. . . . The 
state of those advancing in virtue (in the Illuminative Way) lasts 
as long as wexial sins are avoided with difficulty, and are fre- 
quently committed, because earthly things have still a great at- 
traction, and the mind is upset by various images, and the heart 
is easily agitated by many desires, all of which are gradually 
removed by the practice of virtues, and so begins the state of 
the perfect, etc.? 

It is to the Purgative and Illuminative ways so outlined 
that Suarez assigns meditation and affective prayer 
respectively. From which it is clear that the quality of the 
soul’s prayer is, as we should expect, the outcome of its greater 
or lesser intensity of love and knowledge and appreciation 
of spiritual things. The acquisition of knowledge needs 
labour and effort, but when truths are well known, when 
pictures are familiar, we rest in them and enjoy them. Souls 
may be cramped in prayer by artificial repetition or by forced 
reasoning about things not well within their mental grasp.? 
St. Theresa was fond of prayerful reading; her example 
would be helpful to many. The effort to meditate on sub- 
jects presented by the Meditation Manual is lost time for 
many souls, whose mind and heart is not in sympathy with 
the thoughts of the writer. Classified questions will not 
serve to evolve thoughts which are not even latent in the mind. 
There is little use in focussing the magic-lantern to get a good 
picture on the screen if the slide is but a piece of plain 
glass. 

We are all capable of great things in the spiritual life, or 
else our Saviour would not have invited us to the Mount of 
the Beatitudes. But these great things cannot be achieved 
without union with God through the Spirit of Prayer: 
“Hitherto you have not asked anything, ask and you shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 

GEORGE BYRNE. 

1 Suarez, De Ovatione Mentali, c. xi. n. 3. Migne, Edit. Col. 1163. 

2 For an efiective answer to attacks on the “Ignatian Method” on the 
grounds that it destroys the liturgical sense and breaks with the tradition of the 
Church, see a booklet called Spivitualité * Ignatienne™ et Picté Liturgique, by Pere 
L, Peeters, S.J., THE MonTn, May, 1914, p. 529. 

















*“ PERIPATETIC” PHILOSOPHY 


N the domain of ethics, the Utilitarian seems to be no 
better than a bull in a china-shop. He upsets and 
shatters values too delicate for his handling. But (un- 

like perjury, for example, which is evil of its very nature) 
there are many human acts which of themselves have no 
moral colour whatever. If they take one, they derive it from 
the purpose infusing them, or from the circumstances bearing 
upon them, or from both; and thereby they pass out of the 
neutral zone. It is in this ethical no-man’s land, and nowhere 
else, that a utilitarian standard can legitimately, and some- 
times advantageously, be employed. 

Take the case of walking—an act which the moralist, as 
such, cannot pronounce worthy either of praise or of blame, 
unless in the context he discover something which makes it so. 
A man walks with a gun across a lonely marsh—a very villain- 
ous thing to do if he be bent on murder. But the only. 
lives he intends taking may be those of snipe. Prospective 
emoluments of the road, again, may turn an idle scamp into 
a pedestrian ; but it would be ridiculous to say that pedestrian, 
pure and simple, is merely another name for footpad. 

Walking, then, is not of itself ethical; and the only stand- 
point from which it will here be regarded is that of exercise. 
Does this exercise minister to “ the greatest’ good—-one need 
not say exactly “ happiness "—‘‘of the greatest number”? 
Antecedently, one would expect this to be the case, for 
Nature imperatively prescribes exercise for all men. To all 
men, therefore, must she have given the means of taking 
what she has thus made indispensable to them; but more 
elaborate modes of exertion are not accessible to mankind 
at large. To employ them there is often need either of 
external appliances, or of opulent resources, or of skill, 
whether native or acquired,—sometimes, of all three together. 
A beggar cannot obtain a horse nor a bicycle; but he can 
usually command the services of Shanks’s Mare. 

The test proposed can be applied in another way: In walk- 
ing, a larger number of limbs and muscles is called into 
beneficial play than in any other toil or*pastime. This 
statement might seem disputable, did we not remind ourselves 
that the part played by these diverse members of the human 
frame is overshadowed by the more prominent action of the 
legs, and is furthermore so completely automatic, and often 
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subtle, as to elude our consciousness. This automatism is 
due partly to the involuntary or reflex character of the 
forces at work—forces of which we cannot easily be made 
aware since we do not by any volition call them into action; 
partly to the prompt and mechanical response on the part 
of such factors as are under our deliberate control. A mul- 
titude of minute and imperceptible movements, therefore, 
contribute to the resultant act, which itself tends yet further 
to obscure them; for, notwithstanding the complexity of the 
mechanism, so free and harmonious are its workings that no 
sense of friction, no slightest hitch or jar, draws attention 
to the countless co-efficients that have combined to produce 
the seemingly simple or single act which we call walking. 
It is only on such occasions as, for instance, when we get up 
after an attack of illness, and strive ineffectually to maintain 
a firm poise and a steady progression, that we realize the 
intricacy of the task which, in our normal state of health, 
we so constantly and unthinkingly perform. Could a baby 
but speak to its elders, or the elders but recall the locomotive 
struggles of their own babyhood, some insight might be ob- 
tained into the difficulties besetting that elementary art to the 
acquisition of which those infantile struggles were directed. 
For it is to the nicety of the art itself, even more than to the 
helpless awkwardness of the juvenile beginner, that the diffi- 
culty of learning to walk must be ascribed. Had we to make 
that endeavour in some mature period of our life, instead of in 
our infancy, it is not unlikely that we should find other exer- 
cises mere child’s-play in comparison: indeed, by learning 
how to walk, we go more than half-way towards learning how 
to perform those more elegant feats, for it is pre-supposed by. 
most of them. For the same reason, the healthiness of such 
pursuits largely accrues to them in right, not of what is 
peculiar to each of them, but of what is common, and funda- 
mental, to all of them. 

The pleasure of walking, like the profit, should intrinsically, 
be determined by the number of muscles employed—pleasure 
being a mental glow that results from: the free and vigorous 
exercise of some vital activity; but external hostile factors 
too often intercept these beneficial effects. However numer- 
ous the sinews and joints he uses, the pedestrian remains 
a mere fraction of the man; so that any sound “ peripatetic” 
philosophy needs more data than dynamics and physiology 
can jointly furnish. Annually, the Stock Exchange earns dis- 
tinction on the road from London to Brighton; but the 
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prospect is remote as ever of seeing sugar-brokers walk, let 


alone dance, From their abode 
In Fulham Road 
Through Brompton to the City. 


Bricks and mortar, adamantine pavements, arc-lights and 
gas-jets, aromatic fish-shops, ghastly sheep and oxen swing- 
ing from steel hooks in stark dismemberment,—heart and 
tread alike lose their buoyancy amid the phantasmagoria of 
so dismal a nightmare. Still, impediments may be over- 
rated; and often it is the walker himself who is to blame 
for allowing adverse extrinsic factors—a squalid region or 
a dreary landscape—to dominate him. Tramp steadily, on 
a dull day in November, for eight miles each way through 
flat country devoid of woods, along a road that seldom bends, 
and then but imperceptibly, to left or right,—do this, and 
you may find that what is unlovely to describe need not be 
utterly joyless to perform. Solvitur ambulando. Were it 
in nothing else, there would be a grim exhilaration in 
obliterating milestones and telegraph-poles from your 
journey, as a schoolboy, during term, lops off each succes- 
sive “ day that is dead ” from his calendar, before the Christ- 
mas vacation. Where heroism really comes into play is, not 
so much in fighting down illusive weariness that results from 
monotonous or drab surroundings, but rather in punishing 
real, though undue or premature, lassitude of body. It is 
said that, in this way, Dickens would sometimes punish it 
by walking an extra five miles; his constitution, however, 
seems to have been tough, and his drastic methods cannot 
be recommended to weaker brethren. In Wight Walks— 
a paper of Zhe Uncommercial Traveller—he tells how he 
cured himself of insomnia; but not everyone has courage 
enough to try and bully his own organism so roughly into 
submission, this being a game at which two can play. In 
short, one man’s meat may be another's poison. 

As dour feats of sheer endurance, however, few could 
match those attributed to walkers of the Captain Barclay 
school. Was it he or another, who, having made a wager 
to walk a thousand miles in a thousand consecutive hours, 
travelled (i/ he succeeded) for six weeks round and round 
Wimbledon Common? The exact details of the story have 
grown very hazy in remembrance; yet a misty idea remains, 
and the wording of the wager encourages it, that each mile 
had to be walked in a separate hour,—a cold-blooded stipu- 
lation that would haye made it impossible to sleep except 
in mere “ forty-wink ” snatches. The Uncommercial Travel- 
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ler’s homceopathic methods of overcoming insomnia appear 
Sybaritic in comparison with this mode of inducing it. Under 
such conditions, the longest possible way round Wimbledon 
Common might easily have been the short way to—Colney 
Hatch. 

Truly, an iron discipline! Yet there is likewise a wooden 
one—a discipline which, lacking any redeeming feature of 
“stern joy,” has an abundant share of monotony. Zefumgue 
Labosque—deadly drudgery—is like to be the portion of him 
who, in Stevensonian phrase, “walks a measured distance 
each day in the interest of his constitution.” Loathing of 
“ constitutionals ** no doubt helps to swell the multitude of 
those who, carrying other implements than ash-plants, 
perambulate Wimbledon Common, or some equivalent ex- 
panse, with doggedness not unworthy of a Captain Barclay. 

3ut no disparagement is here meant of golf, a game that has 
its own unique merits. Between those who play it, inequali- 
ties of age and sex, of proficiency and of bodily strength, 
are whelmed unaccountably in a common denominator of 
endurance. Armed with a bag of clubs, Mark Tully need 
not have been dismayed by Mark Antony, whom he had called 
a fellow “ with the flanks of a gladiator.” After their round, 
the twain would amicably have lunched together—on jugged 
hare, say, and Welsh rabbit; then, as partners in a four- 
some, they might have defeated lean and hungry Cassius— 
who, in dyspeptic terror, had run away from the Welsh rabbit 
—and the distinguished K.C., Hortensius. Returning to the 
club-house for tea, Cicero would not have had a bit too much 
exercise, yet (and this is the curious part) the other Mark—— 
the “ gladiator fellow "—would have had quite enough. In 
what other bodily kind of amusement, or of toil, could such 
an equation be made between mutual unequals? 

All honour, then, to golf; but praise the game on its own 
merits, not as a so-called excuse for a pastime indefinitely 
more “ancient "' and probably quite as “‘royal.”’ Is it known 
whether, at Blackheath, “the wisest fool in Christendom ” 
ever did anything worth talking about? Be this as it may, 
his grandson Charles II., who is said to have ridden one of 
his own horses to victory at Newmarket, is also said to have 
made long and rapid journeys on a “ mare,” or “ pony,” which 
(if Mr. Chesterton will lend us the happy expression) God 
gives folk as part of a munificent “ dirth-day gift.” 

T. M. WATERTON. 


* A friend who has a clearer recollection of the story confirms the details 
above given of the wager, but thinks that the attempt to redeem it failed. 














SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


INCORRUPTION. III. 


HE very large proportion of cases in which the bodies 

of saintly persons are preserved from decay may, 

I submit, fairly be urged as an argument of some 
weight against the view which would attribute this pheno- 
menon entirely to natural causes. If it be contended that 
the abstemiousness with regard to food and drink charac- 
teristic of all such ascetics may profoundly modify the con- 
ditions of normal metabolism and tend to eliminate certain 
classes of microbes which are most active in the process of 
putrefaction, we may reply that the very poor are of dire 
necessity abstemious, while no observations point in their case 
to any similar immunity. Moreover, it ought to follow that 
when famine reigns in the land the corpses of its victims 
should be proof against the agents of corruption, but no 
recorded experience seems to bear this out, rather the con- 
trary. I am inclined, therefore, to think that the argument 
must stand until definite evidence can be brought which would 
provide an explanation of the anomaly. 

Moreover, as previously suggested, there are certain specific 
cases which seem to offer problems of peculiar difficulty to 
those who reject all intervention of the supernatural in this 
matter. Let me take, for example, the preservation of the 
body of Blessed Maria Anna (Ladroni) of Jesus, a tertiary 
of the Order of Our Lady of Ransom, born in 1565 at 
Madrid, in which city she also died, A.D. 1624. Some little 
time after her decease, Cardinal Treso, Bishop of Malaga 
and President of Castile, who had known her well during life, 
drew up a deposition in writing in view of the impending 
process of her beatification. After bearing testimony to her 
virtues, and speaking of the miraculous cures attributed to 
her intercession, the Cardinal states that he was himself 
present at the first exhumation of her remains; whereat 


I saw [he says], and was greatly astonished to see, a body some 
years dead, which had never been opened or had any of the 
viscera removed or been embalmed in any way, so completely 
preserved that neither in the abdomen nor in the face was there 
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any trace of decay, except a spot on the lip, though this was 
something by which she had been marked in much the same 
way during life. 


In 1731, a hundred and seven years after the death of 
the Servant of God, a much more thorough and official in- 
spection of the body took place at the instance of the eccle- 
siastical authorities interested in the cause of her beatification. 
The remains were found soft, supple, flexible and elastic to 
the touch, and emitting a remarkable perfume; while “from 
the whole body there exuded a certain oily fluid, like some 
kind of fragrant balsam, which moistened both the internal 
organs and the surface of the skin, and with which the 
clothing was also saturated.’’** As this investigation took 
place in Madrid, there was no difficulty in bringing together 
a number of medical experts. To quote again from the Life 
which was published on the occasion of the Beatification, 
and was based upon the sworn depositions of witnesses and 
other official documents: 


Not less than eleven professors of medicine and surgery, all 
of them among the first and most famous in the city and court 
of Madrid, took part in the proceedings and made deposition as 
witnesses. They took out their instruments and some made long 
and deep incisions in the fleshy parts, others laid open the breast, 
others scrutinized the cavities thus exposed to view, others ex- 
plored any orifice by which it might have been possible to intro- 
duce preservatives against putrefaction. In fact, their united 
efforts resulted in what was not merely a rigorous examination 
but an absolute dissection of this innocent body. If these pro- 
ceedings were irregular, irreverent and unwarranted, they were 
yet so useful in establishing the reality of the miracle that we 
cannot find it in our heart to condemn them.? 


After completing their investigations the doctors declared 
that— 


The interior organs, the viscera and the fleshy tissues were all 
of them entire, sound, moist and resilient. The fluid which was 
observed to exude from the body impregnated all the interior 
and all the substance of the flesh. The deeper the incisions 
which were made, the sweeter was the fragrance which was 
emitted from them, so much so that one of the surgeons would 

1 Pietro dello Spirito Santo, Compendio della Vita della B. Marianna di Gesu, 
Rome, 1783, p. 126. 


2 [did. p. 141. 3 Tbid. p. 142. 
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not for several days afterwards wash the hand with which he 
had manipulated the viscera for fear of losing the supernatural 
perfume which it had thus acquired. During the whole of this 
time the odour remained quite perceptible both to himself and 
to all who came near him.! 


Upon this evidence the wonderful preservation of the body 
of Maria Anna was accepted as a miracle by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, despite the fact that 35 years later, long before 
the decree of Beatification was actually issued, a third 
inspection of the remains revealed the fact that by this time 
the body was no longer flexible or soft to the touch. The 
tissues had hardened and wasted, though they were by no 
means reduced to dust. 

One thing seems to be abundantly clear from the account 
just quoted—viz., that if the body of Blessed Maria Anna 
was preserved from corruption, this was not due either to 
any process of natural saponification or to its having dried 
up into a mummy. On the one hand it is incredible that 
experienced surgeons, after cutting into the flesh and thor- 
oughly examining the viscera, should describe the various 
tissues as intact and sound if they had really found them 
converted into a mass of adipocere. On the other hand, 
they insist with much emphasis not only upon the fact that 
the body, a hundred years after death, was elastic and per- 
fectly flexible, but that other corpses which had been buried 
in the same vault had all been subject to the common law of 
decay. Over and above this, there remains the phenomenon, 
by this time very familiar to us, of the inexplicable fragrance 
given forth, and, last but not least, the puzzling circumstance 
of the exudation of an oily liquid. As to this last feature some- 
thing will have to be said later on. 

The next example I propose to take is of a somewhat 
different character, the case of the Jesuit martyr, Blessed 
Andrew Bobola. Father Bobola, born of a noble Polish 
family, af the time of his death in 1657, was 67 years of 
age. For many years he had been combating by his preach- 
ing the propaganda of the Russian schismatics among his 
Ruthenian countrymen until he came to be known as the 
‘Apostle of Pinsk. His success had drawn down upon himself 
the special hatred of his religious opponents. During the 
course of an inroad of the Cossacks in 1657, Father Bobola 


1 Tbid, p. 143. 
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fell into their hands. When he refused to conform to the 
Russian schism he was most cruelly tortured, being scourged 
and outraged in ways that cannot here be described. He 
was partially flayed alive, one hand was almost completely 
hacked off, splinters of wood were driven in under his nails, 
his tongue was torn out by the roots, and his face so disfigured 
with heavy blows that it hardly retained the semblance of 
humanity. ‘He bled,” said an eye-witness, “like an ox in 
the slaughter-house.’’ It was only after hours of torment, 
when the butchers had glutted their rage and when no signs 
of life remained but a convulsive twitching of the muscles, 
that the victim was finally despatched by a sword blow in 
the throat. After throwing the body upon a dung-heap, the 
Cossacks departed, leaving the Catholics free to gather up 
the mutilated remains, which were eventually conveyed to 
Pinsk and hastily interred in the vault beneath the Jesuit 
church in that town. 

Forty-four years later, the Rector of the Jesuit College 
of Pinsk was led by a vision or dream, which he deemed super- 
natural, to make search for the body of the martyred apostle. 
It was found eventually, to all appearance in exactly the same 
state in which it had been committed to the tomb. Apart 
from the mutilations of the martyrdom it was entire and quite 
incorrupt; the joints were flexible, the flesh in the less in- 
jured parts was resilient to the touch, while the blood with 
which it was still covered in many places looked as if it was 
freshly congealed. Other more or less formal inspections of 
the body took place during the next twenty years, but it was 
not until 1730 that the final and official examination was 
carried out under sanction of the Apostolic See. Six ecclesi- 
astics and five medical experts subjected the remains to a close 
and prolonged scrutiny, and their depositions are still pre- 
served to us. They agreed in declaring that the body, 
except for the wounds inflicted by the murderers, was entire, 
that the flesh was soft and flexible, and that its preservation 
could not be attributed to any natural cause. Although we 
are not told that the body was cut into, still its mutilated 
condition and the open wound in the throat would surely 
have betrayed the presence of adipocere, and this strange 
condition could hardly have failed to elicit some comment 
if any great mass of that substance had replaced the muscles 
and internal organs. Upon this evidence the case was de- 
bated at length, both in 1739 and in 1830, by successive 
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Promoters of the Faith and Postulators of the cause, and 
in 1835 this preservation of the body was formally accepted 
by the Congregation of Rites as one of the miracles required 
for the Beatification. I ought not to omit to state that more 
than one of the witnesses deposed that the other bodies 
buried in the same vault with that of Blessed Andrew Bobola 
were none of them preserved from corruption. 

Among the many cases which might be quoted of quite 
exceptional immunity from the law of dust to dust, it is 
difficult to make a selection, but I will choose for my third 
example a case from a convent in the Netherlands, chiefly 
because the nun so privileged was an English woman and a 
member of an English community. The Teresian Carmelites, 
now long domiciled at Lanherne, in Cornwall, were for nearly 
two centuries before the French Revolution established at 
Antwerp. There, in the year 1714, died the saintly Mother 
Prioress Mary Xaveria, by birth Catherine Burton, who, 
several years before her death, announced, apparently through 
some supernormal knowledge she possessed, that in the sub- 
terranean burial-place of the Religious there was one incor- 
rupt body. This statement was accidentally verified a year 
or two later, when it became necessary to enlarge the crypt 
devoted to this purpose. Eleven or twelve receptacles had 
to be opened, and the remains were found either quite reduced 
to skeletons or in process of rapid decay, but one other, which 
was that of a nun who had died in great repute of sanctity, 
offered a very different spectacle. The tomb was that of 
Mother Mary Margaret of the Angels (Margaret Wake), who 
had been buried in 1678, thirty-eight years before. AI- 
though, as we are told, the vault was exceedingly damp and 
confined, this body was entire, in spite of the fact that the 
habit in which it was vested was rotten and saturated with 
moisture. The Bishop of Antwerp was informed of the 
occurrence, and came himself to examine into the facts, 
accompanied by three medical men. He insisted on view- 
ing the other remains and satisfied himself that all were 
decayed. Afterwards he had the incorrupt body removed 


1 T have in this instance had the opportunity of reading the arguments and 
the summary of the evidence in the printed Process of Beatification. It must 
be confessed that even in 1830 the official advocates for and against seem to be 
little acquainted with the observed phenomena in the matter of the putrefaction 
of human remains. The discussions are nevertheless very lengthy. The final 
reply of the Postulator of the cause occupies fifty folio pages. 
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to a place where it could be more conveniently examined, 
and there, as the almost contemporary account informs us,— 


He ordered the surgeon to make an incision in the pit of the 
stomach through which they discovered the diaphragm perfectly 
sound. The prelate put his hand into the wound that was made 
and perceived a balsamic smell proceeding from the body, which 
his fingers retained two or three days after, though he washed 
them several times. 


After an interval of ten days the same eminent dignitary 
ordered a second and more formal investigation to be made 
by four physicians and surgeons, of which we are told: 


They examined it again narrowly, opened the diaphragm, by 
which they found the heart, liver, lungs, and all the internal 
parts perfectly entire, with all the muscles, etc. They again 
declared that no corruption had ever entered that body, and that 
it must be supernatural, giving this on attestation in writing, 
with their own hands, that it was beyond the course of nature, 
leaving it to the divines to determine whether it was to be termed 
miraculous. 


The narrator, Father Thomas Hunter, S.J., who was the 
confessor of the community, and undoubtedly himself an eye- 
witness, informs us further: 


This holy body appears of a brownish complexion, but full 
of flesh, which like a living body yields to any impression made 
upon it, and rises again of itself when it is pressed, the joints 
flexible. You find a little moisture when you touch the flesh, 
but this is not so sensible as when the grave was first opened, 
and this very frequently breathes out an odoriferous balsamic 
smell, which is not only perceptible to those about the body, 
but has sometimes filled the whole room. I mentioned before 
that it had been observed that blood flowed out of the grave ! 
after the body had been deposited in it. This happened about 
six weeks after her death, and when her body was found incor- 
rupt, they all took notice that both the sides and lid of the 
coffin seemed all to be tinged with blood.: 


Here again we have a case in which, assuming (what I 
think we have no reason to doubt) that the account of the 
doctors’ examination of the viscera is reliable, there can be 

1 These “graves,” we learn elsewhere, were really horizontal niches of 
masonry, shaped like ovens. 

2 An English Carmelite, by Thomas Hunter, S.J. (Quarterly Series); Appendix, 
Ppp. 272—275. 
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no suggestion that the remarkable integrity of the remains 
was due to saponification. 

For a fourth illustration it will be sufficient to refer to 
a medical report written in 1868 by Dr. Pietro Dettori at 
the time of the third exhumation of the remains of Blessed 
Anna Maria Taigi, a married woman, whose Beatification 
took place last year.‘ The account is too long to quote 
entire, but I translate the more significant passages. Anna 
Maria had died in Rome in 1837, at the age of 68, and she 
had consequently been buried for 31 years. Dr. Dettori 
begins by remarking that the body was quite perfect and 
that from the appearance of the corpse one would have said 
that death had taken place only two or three days before. 


The features are slightly bronzed, but only by the action of 
the light and the air. She looks about 70, the head is a little 
bent back, the face is rather full, and the hair, excellently pre- 
served, is white. In the general expression of the face may 
clearly be read the patience, resignation, gentleness, kindness, 
and goodness with which the servant of God was so singularly 
endowed during her life. 


The Doctor then goes on to say that on a more detailed 
examination he found the skin of the face dry and hard, but 
not shrivelled in any way. The hands were blackened and 
the skin of them dry. There was a certain amount of flexi- 
bility about the shoulder and arm joints, but this freedom of 
movement could in no way be compared to that of the arm 
of a living person. Altogether the witness, so far, though 
impressed, was not prepared to draw any decisive conclusions 
from what he had seen. On being invited, however, to make 
an inspection of the lower limbs and trunk, he found more 
solid reason for expressing astonishment. 


I examined first the feet and the legs and I found them intact 
as was the case with the rest of the body, but there were also 
other phenomena which had not been apparent in the arms or the 
face. On the inner side of each leg there was a pronounced 
exudation, of a lymphatic humour, somewhat viscous, clear- 
<oloured and with a peculiar odour. This liquid had saturated 
the stockings where it had come in contact with them. The legs 
yielded to the pressure of the finger and the muscles still pos- 
sessed a consistence which was really wonderful in view of the 
fact that death had taken place more than thirty years before. 


' Her husband, with whom she lived till her death, gave evidence regarding 
her virtues in the Process of Beatification. He was then over 90 years old. 
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But what astonished me more than all was the inspection of 
the abdomen. The skin in front was of a deep red colour and 
much distended. The muscles beneath it retained an extra- 
ordinary elasticity, in virtue of which, after yielding to the pres- 
sure of the finger, they recovered their former position imme- 
diately the pressure was removed, without any depression being 
left, all which proves that the tissues within are in no state of 
putrefaction but are in their normal condition. The skin of the 
posterior face of the abdomen retains its natural whiteness. It 
is flabby and somewhat shrivelled, but it is soft and discharges 
a viscous humour which has no offensive smell.! 


Even if these appearances were consistent with extensive 
saponification of the trunk and viscera—a point upon which 
I can offer no opinion—no explanation is forthcoming why 
this extremely rare condition should develop in just those 
cases where a reputation for extraordinary sanctity has been 
established on quite other grounds. Just as in the instances 
previously referred to of Bernadette Soubirous, the Curé 
d’Ars, and Mother Barat, so it is certain that Anna Maria 
Taigi, a humble uneducated woman, of the servant class, was 
almost universally honoured as a saint long before her body 
was exhumed for the first time in 1855. Preparations for 
the cause of her beatification had already been made before 
that date, and a Life of the Servant of God had been pub- 
lished in 1849 by Mgr. Luquet, Bishop of Hésebon, which 
had been widely circulated in thousands of copies, not only 
in French, but also in Italian. Even in her lifetime, poor, 
humble and untaught as she was, Anna Maria had been con- 
sulted and venerated by some of the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of Rome.* 

One would be tempted to go on quoting still further illus- 
trations of the same phenomenon, for there are literally scores 
of other cases to which I have not yet made any sort of allu- 
sion, but it is plain that this catalogue cannot be indefinitely 
extended. One would also like to recall the details of some 
ancient examples, for instance, of the wonderful preserva- 
tion of St. Cuthbert’s body, which, though he died in the 
year 687, so exactly coincides in every feature with the 
modern evidence which I have been reproducing. The 

' See Barbier de Montault, Guvves Compldtes, Vol. IX. pp. 71—72. 

? The facts concerning the three translations and inspections of the body may 
most conveniently be learned from Healy Thompson’s Life of Anna Maria Taigi, 
pp. 363—385. Mr. Thompson had had access to a copy of the original 
documents. 


VOL. CXXXVII, Il 
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Venerable Bede, who had conversed with many eye-witnesses, 
records how, eleven years after Cuthbert’s death, “on opening 
the sepulchre they found the whole body as entire as if he 
were yet living and more like one in a sound sleep (for the 
joints of the limbs were flexible) than one who was dead” ;! 
while other trustworthy chroniclers, four centuries later, min- 
utely describe the continuance of the same conditions, despite 
all the accidents of travel and exposure to air to which the 
shrine had been subjected during the intervening years. They 
speak of the flexibility of the joints, the solidity of the sinews 
(mervi), and the fragrance which pervaded all; or, to quote 
in particular the words of Reginald of Durham, “ all his limbs 
are solid, flexible and whole, and as become a perfect man, 
folding with sinews, movable with veins full of blood, sweet 
in the softness of flesh, such as give the appearance of one 
living in the flesh, rather than dead in the body.” There is, 
no doubt, some exaggeration in the phrasing, but the words 
beyond question faithfully reproduce the general impression 
which the onlookers carried away. 

There is, however, one feature which has met us in several 
of the cases dealt with in these articles on Incorruption and 
which requires a word of notice. Space unfortunately fails 
me to discuss it with the thoroughness its importance seems 
to require, but it cannot be passed over altogether in silence. 
The phenomenon I refer to is that of the exuding of an oily 
fluid, which is mentioned for example in connection with the 
body of Maria Anna of Jesus, of Anna Maria Taigi, and of 
many others already canonized. Among the Greeks, in the 
early Middle Ages, before the Schism of the Eastern Church, 
the saints of whose remains this wonder was recorded, were 
known as pvpoSdvra: (unguent spouters). One early and 
relatively famous Western example is that of St. Walburga, an 
Englishwoman by birth, who joined her brother, St. Winibald, 
when he was preaching the Gospel in Germany. She became 
Abbess of Heidenheim, where she died in 779. Although 
there is no record of her body having been preserved entire, 
still from her bones, translated to Eichstadt, an oily fluid 
has trickled for more than a thousand years, and the pheno- 
menon continues to this day.* An interesting modern example 
of the same kind is furnished by the relics of St. Gerard 

! Bede, Vita S, Cuthberti, cap. 42. 


2 See James Raine, Saint Cuthbert, pp. 78 and 87, whose translation I quote. 
8 See Meyrick, Life of St. Walburga, p. 34; F. Schauerte, die H. Walburga, 


p. 36. 
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Majella, C.SS.R., who died in 1756. We read that a century 
after this date: 


The ecclesiastical authorities having ordered that all the relics 
of the servant of God should be officially examined, Gerard’s 
tomb was opened for the first time on June 26th, 1856. It was 
then noticed that a mysterious oil oozed forth in such abundance 
from the brain and bones as to fill up more than one basin. . . . 
On Oct. 11th the body of the Saint was again examined in pre- 
sence of two doctors. They found the bones more or less damp, 
but as this could be attributed to the humidity of the soil, it 
attracted but little attention. They were dried with all due care, 
and then placed in a chest lined with white silk. Four hours 
later the chest having been opened, it was discovered that a 
kind of white oil, shedding a sweet fragrance, was coming forth 
anew from the holy relics, and resting like drops of dew upon 
the silk lining. After a short examination the physicians drew 
up an official report of this occurrence, which in their opinion was 
beyond the laws of nature. 


More commonly, however, this oily fluid does not distill 
from the skeleton or relics, but from bodies which have been 
preserved from decay. It was so, for example, in the case 
of St. Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi and in that of St. Camillus 
de Lellis. Thus the body of St. Camillus was exhumed in 
1625, ten years after his death. Whereupon, as his bio- 
grapher reports: 2 


It was found quite fresh and perfect, like a living body, and 
a surgeon who was there felt moved to make an incision into the 
side, from which there came forth a great quantity of liquid 
with a most fragrant smell. This did not cease to flow for six 
days, during which the remains were exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful. 


A very well-attested English example of the same pheno- 
menon is that connected with the translation of the body of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln. A contemporary account tells us that 
when the cover of the marble tomb was removed— 


The body of the holy prelate, although it had been deposited 
there for well nigh eighty years, was found incorrupt and almost 
unchanged. As soon as the Archbishop laid his hand on the 
glorious head of the Saint, it separated from the shoulders, leav- 
ing the neck fresh and red just as if death had been recent. . . . 
In the tomb where the body had rested there was found a great 
1 Vassall-Phillips, Life of Saint Gerard Majella, pp. 185, 186. 

2 Cecatelli, Life, Eng. Tran. I. p. 216. 
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quantity of pure oil. . . . On the following morning in the 
course of the ceremony it happened that the Bishop of Lincoln 
took up the head of St. Hugh and held it for a while reverently 
before him. As he did this an abundance of the same pure oil 
flowed from the jaw over the Bishop's hands, and this notwith- 
standing that the venerable head had been carefully washed a 
few hours before and had been found quite dry in the morning. 
The oil only ceased to flow when the Bishop had placed his pre- 
cious burden upon the silver dish upon which this relic was to 
be borne in procession.! 


Of both St. William of York and St. John of Beverley a 
similar prodigy is recorded, and only a little time before 
the date of the translation of St. Hugh, it was stated that 
oil had begun to exude from the tomb of the famous Robert 
Grosseteste, also Bishop of Lincoln, whom many people of 
that age called “ Saint’’ Robert, and to whom many miracles 
were ascribed. 

Perhaps the most curious instance of this kind of pheno- 
mena, if we could only trust the evidence, is that of the body 
of Mére Marie Marguerite des Anges (Van Valckenissen), of 
whom Huysmans has written at length in Za Cathédrale. We 
are told that she prayed that she might literally be burnt 
away as a sacrifice before the Blessed Sacrament, and that 
after her death, oil exuded from her body for many years, 
which was regularly burnt in the sanctuary lamp of the con- 
vent. “On this point,” says Huysmans, “there is abundant 
authentic evidence. More or less minute inquiries were made 
and the reports of medical experts are so precise that we can 
follow from day to day the state of the corpse until it had 
turned to oil and could be preserved in phials, from which 
a spoonful was poured every morning into the lamp.”’? The 
story, then, is apparently not a pure legend, but unfortunately 
I have not been able to obtain access to the rather scarce 
Life in which this curious circumstance is narrated. But, 
however we may explain the phenomenon or fail to explain 
it, the exudation of some sort of viscous oily fluid from many 
incorrupt bodies seems to be a fact beyond dispute, and also 
a fact which has never been registered by medical science. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


' See The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln (Quarterly Series), pp. 580, 581. The 
leaden coffin in which the body had lain until the translation, was found in 
1887, its lower part deeply stained with some liquid. (Jdid. p. 592.) 

2 The Cathedral, Eng. Trans. p. 100. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HE Empress Eugénie, of whom I spoke in the last 
chapter but one, lived indeed to ninety-four, but, 
as she only died last year, the great span of her 

life carries us, after all, only as far back as 1826, when 
Charles X. was reigning in France and George IV. in 
England. 

My own grandfather, as I have mentioned, was born nine 
years before the French Revolution; he could remember 
persons born during the reign of the last of the Stuart 
Sovereigns, while Queen Anne was still alive. I can myself 
remember very well indeed a lady who had known the widow 
of the last Stuart prince who claimed the throne of England, 
and who had once seemed near gaining it. 

The lady of whom I speak was herself of a type now 
quite extinct: nearly extinct when, in the ‘eighties of last 
century, I knew her well, and was meeting her daily. 

She was not only extremely proud of her high birth, but 
entirely innocent of any suspicion that it was ill-bred or ill- 
mannered to let her consciousness of it appear. Nor do I 
believe that it would have been easy to accuse her, even 
silently, of ill-manners, or ill-breeding. She possessed a 
high and constant courtesy, finer, in some ways, than is often 
seen now. But she had different sorts, rather than different 
degrees, of courtesy: one sort for what she would I am afraid 
have called “the common people,” by which she did not 
mean people who were “common,” but simply the ordinary 
poor, a class which did not include impoverished but well- 
born persons, in regard to whom she would not conceive that 
the accident of their poverty had in the least Jowered their 
station, or altered their social claims. To the poor she was 
faultlessly courteous, but I doubt if she knew anything about 
them: she was no Lady Sarah Brotherton, than whom Trol- 
lope has left us few characters more perfectly drawn, whose 
real life was spent in the cottages of her brother’s tenants. 
She had another, and an impeccable, courtesy for a foot- 
man, of whom she knew, and thought it became her to know, 
no more than his Christian name. 

Her courtesy was not greater, but wholly different in 
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quality, for those whom she regarded as her equals. Towards 
those who so regarded themselves, but whose claim to equality 
she would have scouted, she practised a much grimmer 
courtesy, though no one could have denied that it was courtesy 
of a certain order. Of Royal Personages she thought very 
much, and very often, not in the least regarding them as be- 
ing of the same flesh and blood as people, however eminent 
whether by birth or station, who were not Royal. She was 
a strict moralist and would not have permitted in her hearing 
the faintest allusion to improper persons or events: but she 
would with constant complacency allude to her own descent 
from a son of Charles II., who was no relation whatever to 
Queen Catherine of Braganza. 

To be, as she called it, “about” any Royal Personage. 
was in her opinion a privilege to be almost devoutly desired, 
certainly to be valued with ineffable gratitude, by anyone of 
any rank, or any gifts, no matter how unsuited those gifts 
might be to such a position. 

For literature she had a high esteem, and of literature 
she had a competent knowledge: she was quite aware that 
there is an aristocracy of letters: but she would rank, and 
wouid take it for granted that everybody else must rank, the 
highest position in the aristocracy of letters much lower than 
even a moderate position in the aristocracy of birth. 

Everyone remembers Gibbon’s grandiose tribute to Henry 
Fielding, but my old friend would not have subscribed its 
implication. 

“Our immortal Fielding,” says Gibbon, “was of the 
younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their 
origin from the Counts of Hapsburg. The successors of 
Charles V. may disdain their brethren of England, but the 
romance of ‘Tom Jones,’ that exquisite picture of humour 
and manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the 
Imperial Eagle of Austria.”’ It as outlived the Imperial 
Eagle of Austria: but my friend would have ranked its 
author higher as being “of the younger branch of the Earls 
of Denbigh,” let alone his drawing his descent from the 
Counts of Hapsburg, than as being the prince of literature 
that he was. 

She simply could not have understood Voltaire’s anger with 
Congreve when the latter wished the Frenchman to under- 
stand that he was visiting not only a famous dramatist but 
a man of consequence by birth. All her sympathy would have 
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been with Congreve. When she read, as I have no doubt she 
did read, Macaulay's essay on Madame d’Arblay, all the 
great man’s fury against Dr. Burney for allowing his daughter 
Fanny to become a Keeper of the Queen’s robes, would, I am 
sure, appear to my friend sheer affectation or poisonous Radi- 
calism. Much as she would admire “Evelina” and rejoice 
in its brilliance, its wit, and its genius, she would have thought 
Miss Burney happier “in lacing Queen Charlotte's stays” (a 
duty which I think Macaulay invented for her) than in having 
written it. Fully recognizing that Dr. Burney’s daughter had 
written one of the greatest works of genius a woman ever 
wrote, and the first novel of first-rate rank any Englishwoman 
ever did write, she would simply and sincerely be irritated by 
the great whig’s vehement invectives against the Doctor for 
not only permitting but influencing his daughter to leave her 
home and her pen for “five years of slavery” to be called 
of mornings by “a waiting woman’s bell to a waiting woman's 
duties.” 

What would have struck er was not the unfitness of a 
genius, but wholly unused to Courts, and characteristically 
unsuited to dependence; of a woman of letters of the highest 
eminence, but completely without experience of, or capacity 
for, her duties; but the absence, on the part of a music- 
teacher’s daughter, to any sort of claim to so intimate a con- 
nection with one of her Sovereigns. 

My friend’s withers would have been quite unwrung by 
Charles Dickens's habitual scorn of noblemen, for his noble- 
men are obviously of no monarch’s creation, but entirely of 
his own. No doubt she read “Little Dorrit” and its more 
spiteful than humourous description of Hampton Court and 
its aristocratic, but not affluent, inmates: her sympathies, 
however, would not have tended in the direction of the 
Meagles family, even of Pet, but of Pet’s mother-in-law. 
Not because the Meagles family are the three most intolerable 
bores ever given to us by Dickens or any other great genius, 
but because they were “ common,” and Pet’s mother was quite 
right in being alive to it. 

At the same time that I was daily meeting the lady of whom 
I have been speaking I was also constantly meeting another 
lady, perhaps fourteen years younger, but already I suppose 
eighty years old, and a much greater “character.” This 
was Miss Constantia Blount, profanely called Tanty Blount 
by her friends (behind her back, dien entendz). 
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She was quite as bigoted an aristocratic as the other, but 
had a more unfettered tongue, and much more wit. She 
would employ both weapons without restraint and, I think, 
without much reluctance: and relate her prowess subsequently 
with immense glee. The older lady seldom expressed dis- 
approved verbally, relying (not unsuccessfully) upon an arctic 
silence, accompanied by a peculiar and terrifying constriction 
of the eyes and eyebrows. Miss Tanty Blount thought more 
of the public, and preferred to have something more enter- 
taining to report of her encounters. 

“About a month ago,” she told me once, “‘I dined with 
the So-and-so’s in Cromwell Road:and the President of the 
Royal Academy sat next me. Of course he knew I was a 
Catholic; and he opened up a conversation by asking if I 
wasn’t a Roman. ‘Anything but,’ I told him, ‘our family 
has been English since the Tower of Babel.’ ‘Oh,’ says he, 
‘I didn’t mean that: but having studied painting in Rome, 
everything to do with Rome interests me.’ ‘Very likely,’ 
I said (pretty coolly, not as if it concerned me much where 
he had ‘studied’ or what interested him), ‘ when I used to be 
there was a thing I liked seeing—one of the great Roman 
Palaces when the prince entertained: rows of great reception 
rooms all splendidly lit up, the huge staircase illuminated, 
men carrying lights or torches on every step, and the prince 
himself carrying lights and walking backwards to usher the 
Pope or a Cardinal upstairs. . . .’ ‘I daresay it was pretty,’ 
says my gentleman, ‘I never saw that.’ ‘I don't suppose 
you ever did,’ I shot out, both barrels at once. ‘/ shouldn't 
have if I hadn’t known all the Roman Princes’: —Sir P.R. A. 
won't ask me again if I'm not a Roman.” 

She lived, then at all events, with her brother, Mr. George 
Blount, who was Norroy King of Arms, as silent and mild an 
old gentleman as she was conversational and (on occasion) 
truculent. 

To one another they did not, so far as appeared, talk much. 
At table it reminded one of the conversation between Sir 
George Downing and his mother, as reported in Mr. Pepys’s 
diary for 27th February, 1666—7: 

“It’s good broth, son.” 

“Yes, it’s good broth.” 

“Confirm all and say it’s very good broth.” 
“Good pork.” 
“Yes, good pork.” 
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“Yes, very good pork.” 

It was always my firm belief that Miss Blount was afraid 
of no created being: but she declared she was frightened 
of Queen Victoria. 

Till very late in life she had never met Her Majesty under 
Her Majesty’s own roof, and this she determined to do. 

“It wasn’t difficult to get an invitation,” she told me, “‘ and 
I got it. It was for a great gathering in St. George’s Hall 
at Windsor. Presently the Queen went round, and she came 
tome. When I had made my curtsey she said: ‘ Miss Blount, 
I know you wished to come to this party. Would you mind 
telling me why?’ I pointed up at the roof, where the arms 
of the old Knights of the Garters are, and said: ‘ Ma’am, 
seventeen of those are the shields of arms of my ancestors. 
I thought I was as fit to be here as another.’ The Queen 
laughed softly, and said: ‘Miss Blount, I quite agree with 
you.’ All the same I was frightened. My knees shook under 
me. No one else ever frightened me. I’ve been at royal 
courts abroad, and no King or Queen mattered sixpence to 
me. I wasn’t at all frightened of the Pope, when I went to 
him: but Queen Victoria did frighten me. I should think if 
she was displeased with you she would make you feel you had 
no business to exist.” 

One day she said, in unusually subdued humour: 

“One always knows how people speak of one behind one’s 
back. They call me a snob:—because I talk of big people.” 

‘I suppose,” I suggested, “‘ everybody talks about the sort 
of people they see most of.” 

“That's just it. That's charity and common-sense both.” 

She seemed so much pleased that I laughed and asked her 
a rather bold question: 

‘You remember Baroness Bernstein—zée Beatrix Esmond? 
Did you ever meet anybody like her?” 

“You mean me?” she cried, hugely delighted. ‘“* But she 
wasn’t always a very proper lady, though she married a 
Bishop: and I have always been strictly so." Which was 
perfectly true. 

Of another lady, not at all like either of the two of whom 
I have been speaking, I am reminded by Miss Blount’s 
allusion to the Roman princes. This was Lady Redington, 
who died, alas, many years ago. She was by birth one of 
the Irish Talbots, and all her family had been Catholics like 
herself. In early life she spent much of her time in Rome, 
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with her cousin, the very saintly Princess Borghese, and also 
with her sister Princess Doria, both of whom were Talbots, 
daughters of John, sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Lady Redington I wish to speak of here because of an 
extremely interesting story she told me. 

Her father and her uncle were very loving brothers, and 
both had the same initial, one being John Talbot, and the 
other James Talbot (it may have been Joseph, but I think 
not: for I fancy the other was John Joseph). 

Onc of these lads had a passionate desire to be a soldier 
and to serve in the wars: and boldly but secretly sat himself 
down and wrote to the great Wellington eagerly, and, one 
must conclude, eloquently, setting forth his heart’s desire. 
Lord Wellington was moved, and the reply was a Commission, 
addressed to Ensign (or possibly Lieutenant) J. Talbot, Castle 
Talbot, Ireland. 

The elder brother opened the packet, which contained no 
allusion to any application for a Commission, and concluded 
it must be intended for himself. He at once expressed his 
resolve to join his regiment forthwith. The younger brother, 
heart-broken but loyal and loving, would not tell him that he 
had written and begged to be allowed to serve, and that the 
Commission was therefore his own property. He only urged 
that it was better, in case of any accident, that the younger 
brother rather than the elder should fall. But the elder in- 
sisted that honour called im to the field rather than his 
junior. Does not the scene, enacted long before The Vir- 
giniams was written, recall that memorable one between 
Madan Rachel Esmond’s two sons? 

It ended like the other. The elder brother went. 

But the younger cou/d not stay behind. To plead for 
another Commission was impossible. But he left home soon 
after his senior, and in England betook himself to an officer 
commanding a regiment just embarking for France, who was 
well known to the lad’s father. To him he told, in confidence, 
his tale: and the kind man was touched by the young man’s 
generous silence towards his brother, and persuaded by his 
earnestness that he was one of those who should serve. 

“Look here!" he said, “‘we are just leaving: and I have 
my full complement of officers—all but the chaplain, who 
has fallen, at the last moment, too ill to serve. I doubt he'll 
die before we get over. I'll tell you what. I'll take you. 
You shall have the chaplain’s berth and draw the chaplain’s 
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rations and allowances, and be borne on our regimental books 
as the chaplain. I can’t grant Commissions, but I can re- 
commend for one anyone that distinguishes himself under 
my command. You'll learn drill and discipline as you go 
along, and see service, and learn an officer's job. We'll ship 
you as chaplain, and what you'll come back as, if you do 
come back, will depend on yourself.” 

So young Talbot the Catholic was shipped as chaplain, 
and went overseas. It was a weekly embarrassment when 
Sunday came round. The officers knew, but the men were 
not supposed to know: but even the men presently became 
aware that every Sunday morning the chaplain was ill, and 
quite unfit to leave his cabin, quite unable to officiate, that 
every Sunday afternoon he was much mended, and every 
Sunday evening quite well. 

But though they never had the benefit of his ministrations 
every soldier loved him: there was no better officer. Brave 
as a lion, he was gentle and kind, held clean talk (as became 
a chaplain) and used no profane talk, led a blameless, merry 
life, and soon picked up as competent a knowledge of a com- 
batant officer’s duties as any combatant officer among them 
all. He was a good drill, and had a fine word of command, 
and, what mattered as much, a genius for command. The 
men obeyed him joyfully, and he could have done anything 
with them. 

When opportunity came, as soon it did come, his bravery 
was noted by all: and presently, when many a young gallant 
officer fell, no one was surprised to find Chaplain Talbot 
step into the place of one of them. 

Perhaps Colonels could do such things more easily in those 
days than now. Anyway it is a true story, and (I think) a 
quaint and pretty one. 

I can hear now the voice and tones of the narrative. She 
was a singularly delightful person: and in youth must have 
been very beautiful, to the end markedly handsome. She 
also represented a type now extinct. Extremely grande dame, 
her most striking characteristics were grace and gracious- 
ness: not the surface graciousness, merely, of manner and 
training, but that which flowed outward from a deeper and 
finer source, from an abundantly kind and cordial heart. She 
talked, as few do talk now: racily, wittily, and with a 
wonderful gift of conveying pictures: and with the more 
wonderful gift of conveying to her hearers that she would 
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rather be talking to them than to anybody else in the universe. 
Her son, the Right Hon. Christopher Redington, had but 
one fault in his life—its shortness. One little tale of Lady 
Redington’s I remember. Calling upon her one afternoon 
in her London house, I found her laughing. ‘“ Another 
visitor,” she said, “has just left me. Our Irish butler (who 
is a very cautious man) came up to say there was a gentleman 
below—would I see him. ‘What is his name? Who is he?’ 
I asked. ‘His mame, my lady, is Lord Magheramorne—he 
says.’ Well—I didn’t recognize it a bit. My old friend (as 
it soon proved to be) had just been made a peer: and I had 
heard of it; but had never heard the title he had chosen. 
‘Lord Magheramorne!’ I said, ‘I don’t know any such per- 
son. I never heard of him.’ ‘ Well, my lady,’ said the butler, 
‘the gentleman do bear a wonderful resemblance to that Sir 
James McGarel-Hogg that comes here so often.’” 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
VINDICATION OF THE SHAMROCK LEGEND. 


INCE the publication of Mr. James Britten’s article in 
S this magazine (March, 1921), quite a number of Eng- 
lish and Irish journals and newspapers have exploited a sum- 
mary of his conclusions, with special reference to the “ legend 
of St. Patrick and the Shamrock,” which, it is emphasized, 
“rests entirely upon tradition.”” No doubt many previous 
writers of the last century had ventured to assert that no trace 
of this “attractive legend’’ could be found prior to “the 
early years of the eighteenth century,” but Mr. Britten points 
out in no uncertain fashion that the incident of St. Patrick 
explaining the mystery of the Holy Trinity by means of the 
“green, immortal Shamrock,” actually does not appear in 
literature before the eighteenth century. Incidentally, I may 
observe that the date 1724, twice quoted by Mr. Britten, is 
evidently a printer’s error for 1727, because as a matter of 
fact Caleb Threlkeld’s Preface to his remarkable Synopsis 
Stirpium Hibernicarum is dated from “ Mark’s Alley, Francis 
Street, Dublin, July 8, 1726.” 

At the outset, let me say that I am quite in agreement with 
the greater part of Mr. Britten’s valuable article, that is, with 
the account he gives (as becomes a botanical writer of 
acknowledged eminence) of the Shamrock or Trefoil as a 
plant, and its cult as narrated by Blessed Edmund Campion, 
Stanihurst, Spencer, Sir James Ware, and others, all of whom 
treat of the Shamrock as an article of food, something like 
that of the water-cress. My divergence from his views is 
solely as regards the definite and laboured argument to show 
that the legend of St. Patrick and the Shamrock has no 
foundation save in tradition, and that this tradition cannot 
be traced “earlier than 1724”—more correctly 1727. To 
prevent any misconstruction, here is the pertinent paragraph 
from the article: 


But the surprise with which most folk will learn that the first 
claim of the Shamrock to public attention was based on its use 
as an article of food is as nothing to that which will follow when 
they are told that the legend which connects it with St. Patrick 
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rests entirely upon tradition, of the permanence of which it is 
an interesting, and, I think, a unique example. . . . It finds no 
place in the authentic or early lives. . . . The first reference 
either of us [Mr. Colgan and himself] have been able to dis- 
cover is that in Caleb Threlkeld’s Synopsis Stirpium Hibernia, 
published in Dublin, in 1724. 


To begin with, the statement that the earliest reference in 
literature to the legend of St. Patrick and the Shamrock is 
in 1724 (1727) is inaccurate. Threlkeld, whose Preface is 
dated 1726, obligingly furnishes an earlier authority from 
whom he described his knowledge of the “legend.”’ This 
authority is an Irish Nonconformist clergyman, Rev. Richard 
Heaton, who wrote a valuable MS. on Irish botany about the 
year 1640—a MS. which was in Threlkeld’s possession at 
the time he wrote. It is only right to add that I owe this 
reference of 1640 to my deceased friend, the late learned 
Father Edmund Hogan, S.J., D.Litt., who communicated it 
to me a quarter of a century ago. He also made me 
acquainted with the reference to the Shamrock in a rare 
Description of Ireland, published in London in 1673, a 
description that is obviously copied by Diniley in 1681. 
Diniley describes the social customs in Ireland—including the 
wearing of the Shamrock and St. Patrick’s Crosses, the play- 
ing of Hurley, the love of music, etc.—plainly taken from 
The Present State of Ireland, published in 1673. 

May I also correct the statement that Threlkeld, in 1727, 
is the first to allude to the Irish custom of “‘ drowning the 
Shamrock.”” The now obsolete Irish custom of “ wetting the 
Shamrock” in usquebaugh (whiskey) is quoted in Taylor’s 
Sir Gregory Nonsence, in 1630: 


Whilst all the Hibernian Kernes in multitudes 
Did feast with Shamroges steev'd in Usquebagh. 


It is also quoted by the author of the /risk Hudibras 
(1724):? 

And—what shall never be forgot— 
In usquebah, St. Patrick’s pot. 

Earlier references to the inordinate feasting and drinking 
of St. Patrick’s health on the feast of the Irish Apostle appear 
in the papers of the Confederate Period in 1642-3; and, as 
far back as March 17, 1576-7, Sir Henry Sydney writes to 


1 Crofton Croker gives 1689 as the date of this poem, but the first edition 
did not appear till 1724. 
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the English Privy Council as follows: “ They [the Irish] sur- 
feited upon their patron day, which day is celebrated for 
the most part of the people of this country birth with gluttony 
and Idolatry as far as they dare.” 

So far, by way of traversing Mr. Britten’s statements. I 
now wish to point out that the legend of St. Patrick and the 
Shamrock, and the outstanding fact of the Shamrock as the 
national emblem of Ireland can be traced as far back as the 
seventh or eighth century. For, why should the Shamrock 
have been so definitely adopted as the national emblem if 
not because of the underlying legend which has been handed 
down from time immemorial in regard to its apt illustration 
by St. Patrick of the mystery of the Holy Trinity? So fixed 
was this idea of St. Patrick, after invoking the Holy Trinity, 
using the Shamrock at the conversion of the Irish, that in 
various ancient fonts the Trefoil is most prominent. With 
truth does O'Hanlon in his Ziues of the /rish Saints, in deal- 
ing with the biography of St. Patrick, write: ‘* Hence, this 
small but universally-spread plant, in our island, has been 
assumed as Erin’s national emblem; and it is thus connected 
with our Saint’s great preaching of Gospel truths, at an early 
stage of his mission.” 

All scholars are agreed as to the surpassing beauty of the 
ornaments in the “ Book of Kells’’—a precious MS. which 
may safely be dated as of the seventh century. And yet in 
this most remarkable work of an Irish scribe, the Shamrock 
is one of the outstanding ornaments—in fact, as Miss Mar- 
garet Stokes! writes: “The Trefoil seems the only vegetable 
form in the designs.” Again, in the Antiphony of St. Gall, 
written by Irish monks, about the year 870, the prominent 
feature of the initial letter of the Easter Sequence, commenc- 
ing ‘“Laudes Salvatori voce modulemur supplici,” is the 
Shamrock with interlaced ornament.? And, be it noted, that 
this prominence of the Trefoil is given to the Sequence for 
the feast of Easter, on the eve of which St. Patrick preached 
his “ Shamrock” sermon at Tara. 

Stone crosses of the ninth to twelfth century have also the 
Shamrock ornament, while over a dozen beautiful pavement 
tiles of the twelfth to fourteenth century—rescued from vari- 
ous churches in Ireland—have exquisite specimens of Sham- 
rock design. Regarding these Shamrock tiles, twelve of 


' Early Christian Art in Iveland, 1887. 


2 Grattan Flood's History of Irish Music. 1905. 
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which have been photographed and reproduced by the late 
Dr. W. Frazer, I cannot do better than give his own con- 
sidered opinion :* 

Their popularity for decorative purposes must be attributed! 
to the universal belief of the association of the trifoliate leaf’ 
with the alleged teachings of St. Patrick, from which originated 
the general acceptance of it as a special symbol of Ireland and 
Irishmen—a position may it long maintain, uninfluenced by the 
carping disparagements of critical archeology, for at the lowest 
estimate its claims are as good as either rose or thistle can 
produce. 


Thus, ancient manuscripts, stone crosses, fonts, and pave- 
ment tiles attest to the traditional belief in St. Patrick’s use 
of the Shamrock. To these must be added fifteenth and 
sixteenth century stone monuments, as well as frescoes in 
monastic and conventual churches. 

But, even stronger testimony in favour of the legend is the 
Irish coinage from the close of the twelfth century to the close 
of the seventeenth century. John de Courcy, at Downpatrick, 
had farthings struck, in 1181, called “ Patricks,” while 
Waterford pennies and halfpennies of 1350 have a Sham- 
rock on the obverse side. The half-farthings of Henry VI., - 
in 1460, are known as “ Patricks,” from the word “ Patrick” 
on the obverse, while the farthings display a bishop’s por- 
trait, with mitre. The Irish groats of Edward IV., in 
1470-72, have the Shamrock at six points, while the groat 
of Richard III. bears “a cross shamrock within a tressure of 
four single aubes.’’ The first coinage of Henry VIII. is 
remarkable for the two national emblems, the Shamrock (to 
perpetuate the “ Patrick legend’’) and the Harp (as the Arms 
of Ireland). Incidentally I may observe that the Harp 
appears as the Arms of Ireland in Behain’s Globe of 1492, 
and Richard III. surmounted his crest as ‘“‘ Lord of Ireland ”’ 
with the Harp, in 1484. Elizabeth’s third coinage, in 1598, 
had the Shamrock and a crowned Harp. At length, the Con- 
federate Catholics, in 1642, placed the belief in the legend 
beyond any cavil, when they issued coins bearing a figure of 
St. Patrick “with crozier in left hand and the Shamrock in 
his right extended over a multitude.’’ Almost fifty years 
later, the copper pieces issued by the Duke of Tyrconnell, in 
1690, represent the seated figure of Erin holding out the 
Shamrock. 
| Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquarians of Ireland, June, 1894. 
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Perhaps I may add that the “amplified account of the 
legend,” quoted by Mr. Britten from Edward Jones’s Welsh 
Bards, in 1794, had already appeared in the Wew York 
Gazette of March 18, 1789, describing the St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration of that year by the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.” 

It is not generally known that St. Patrick’s Day was ob- 
served as a “Collar Day” at the English Court from 1725 
to 1760, if not later. The official reports of 1726 and 1729 
informed the public that at Court “their Majesties, with the 
Prince of Wales and the Princesses, being the Feast of St. 
Patrick, the tutelary Saint of Ireland, wore Crosses in honour 
of that Nation,” while the London Correspondent of Pue’s 
Occurrences of March 24-28, 1752, writes: “St. Patrick's 
Day was observed as a Collar Day at Court. The natives of 
Ireland adorn their hats with Skhamroge, which is composed 
of a sort of grass called trefoil, which allusion is taken from 
St. Patrick's first propagating Christ there, and establishing 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that the legend of St. 
Patrick and the Shamrock will henceforth be admitted as 
fully sustained, based as it is on unimpeachable evidence go- 
ing back over a thousand years. To my mind no legend can 
boast a stronger foundation, and those who would fain assign 
it to “the early part of the eighteenth century,” are con- 
fronted with the Confederate coins, with the Henry VIII.’s 
coins, with the Irish coinage of John de Courcy, with the pave- 
ment tiles, the stone crosses, the stone fonts, the stone monu- 
ments of medizval days, and to the ornamentation of the 
Book of Kells, and of the St.Gall Antiphonaries—proofs 
“strong as Holy Writ.” 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


PIETY AS SHE IS PROPAGATED. 


OME time ago an announcement was made in these 
columns that the writer was forming a small collection 

of devotional extravagances and would be grateful to those 
who came across leaflets, pictures, prayers, etc., of this class, 
if, instead of throwing them into the fire, they would be kind 
enough to forward them to him or to the Editor of THE 
MONTH. In answer to this appeal sundry interesting exhibits 
have been received, to the donors of which hearty thanks may 
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here be rendered. For the most part, as we have once or 
twice had occasion to point out, it is the unsound teaching 
and superstitious tendency of such leaflets (nearly always 
printed without any ecclesiastical sanction) which constitutes 
the chief ground of objection. But in a couple of specimens 
dispatched from Italy, which have recently been handed on 
to us by a very kind friend, it is the manner, rather than the 
matter, which specially invites comment. In fact, both the 
leaflet and the picture to which we are referring make a 
considerable parade of episcopal authorization, and we do 
not in fact doubt that the Italian original was issued with 
the full sanction of the Ordinary. It is to be presumed, 
however, that His Grace the Archbishop of Ancona does not 
possess an intimate knowledge of the English language, other- 
wise he might have raised some difficulty about allowing his 
name to be attached to the very curious productions to which 
we venture to call attention. 

The picture represents a fairly-executed coloured repro- 
duction of a medizval crucifix, the figure of which wears a 
regal crown and is somewhat after the type of the holy rood 
of Lucca. Above it we find the inscription T. ST. CRUCIFIX 
OF NUMANA; the first letters being apparently a survival of 
a French original, 77vés Saint. On the back of the card 
occurs the following: 


HISTORICAL SHORT ACCOUNT 

The holy Picture is carved in the cedar of the Liban, with the 
attitude of a King victorious of the death and Lord of the hu- 
manity. She was disentered about the year 1300 from the 
ruins of the antique city of Numana destroyed by the earthquake. 
This Saint Crucifix put again in veneration at that time. He has 
not discontinued to be a living source of special favours and 
the mark of the numerous pilgrimages. 


This paragraph is followed by another: 


‘ APPEAL AT THE FAITHFUL CATHOLICS 

The church including this precious treasure is now destroyed 
by the long time who ruines all things; important restaurations 
are very urgent. But the resources missing enterely, we make a 
suppliant appeal at the faith and at the charity of the good Catho- 
lics who have love for the Saviour Crucified; asking a smallest 
alms to aid for the urgent reparations. 


The English of the tiny pamphlet of eight pages which 
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emphasizes this appeal is of the same quality, only more so. 
In the initial address to “everybodi who wantes to obtain 
a special grace,” the reader is invited to “take courage be- 
cause the moment so much desired has probable arrived.” 
All that he has to do is to contribute to the restoration of 
the Church of Numana. 


It is only the obole of five cents we implore from you to 
help to rebuilt the temple of Jesus-Christ, who by His sacred 
Wounds has given us His blood. 

May you, in reading this short opuscule, feel a great zeal for 
the House of God, Remember that never He let Him surpass in 
generosity. 


The undesirability, in such an appeal, of separating the 
Son from the Mother is enforced by a quotation from the 
writings of Blessed John Eudes, who is here made responsible 
for the following cryptic utterance: 


To represent me without my Son, said the divine Mother; Oh! 
it is not understand my heart nor my faith. I am only by 
this high mysteri, and I would complain myself less we painted 
me without I. 


The reader will hardly care for further specimens, but it 
seems impossible to pass over the brief historical statement 
which follows: 


The tradition says this blessed picture is the same Crucify of 
Beyrouth, in Syria which, the transpierced chest by the perfidy 
of the Jews shed miraculously blood and in a great abundance, 
as remembers it on the 9th of November the Roman Martyrology. 
It was the pious Emperor Charlemagne who, having taken it at 
Beyrouth to carry it to Rome, in order to offer it to the Holy. 
Father, took it carefully; but, admirable views of God! a furious 
tempest obliged him to land in the harbor of Numana . . . Ob-~ 
liged to go back to France for important business he died a 
shorter after in 815 without have the time to accomplish his 
pious desire. 


‘ 


We are further told that at present the shrine “menaces 
from all sides,” more especially because “it has been 
shaked many times, by frequent earthquakes, recently.” 
Much as we may sympathize with the poverty of the clergy 
and people of Italy, and with their zealous championship of 
the pious legends of their forefathers, still it would seem 
desirable that some censorship should be exercised over 
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propaganda of this kind. That which in the present case 
is only harmlessly amusing might easily on another occasion, 
and in other circumstances, bring serious ridicule upon sacred 
things if it fell under the notice of those who had no inclina- 
tion to regard such appeals sympathetically. 

H.T. 


GENESIS AND EVOLUTION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, arising out of a lecture by Dr. 
Colvin, of Glasgow, on Evolution, is at present in pro- 

gress in the Universe with the object of determining what is, 
and what is not, of faith regarding the origin of the world 
and of the living things that inhabit it. It is a question 
which was frequently discussed in this REVIEW by its last 
Editor, Father John Gerard, who devoted his keen intellect 
to pointing out the groundless assumptions and the logical 
tallacies of the ultra-Darwinians, but who did not do much 
to build up a positive Catholic cosmology. And it is a ques- 
tion destined to be further debated amongst us according 
as the study of God’s revelation, whether written in the Bible 
or on the face of Nature, makes progress in our schools and 
study-circles. For although the Catholic position that no 
fact revealed by God in Scripture can possibly be at variance 
with any fact ascertained by study of His handiwork in Nature 
precludes any possibility of faith being endangered by dis- 
coveries in science, there is obviously much still to be done 
before the Bible account of creation can be shown to be not 
contradictory to what is scientifically certain. In the case 
of non-Catholics, especially of those in whose creed the Bible 
occupies a position, as the final rule of Faith, which it was 
never meant or fitted to occupy, any apparent contradiction 
between its teaching and the certainties of science must have 
a disturbing effect. There is no court of appeal in their 
system wherein such disputes can be settled, whereas Catho- 
lics, when puzzled, have only to inquire from the infallible 
authority of the Church, to which is entrusted the guardian- 
ship and interpretation of the Bible, what point of revealed 
truth underlies the Scripture statement and how it is to be 
harmonized with what is otherwise known. The answer will 
not always be immediate. Owing to various causes, the recon- 
ciliation may take time, but the Catholic can have no doubt 
that at last it can and will be satisfactorily effected. 
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In the case of the Scripture account of ultimate origins, 
there is no question of harmonizing revealed truth with truth 
of observation. That God created the universe out of nothing 
is a tact of faith which is also substantiated by reason: no 
possible fact of observation can be even imagined to conflict 
with it. But when we come to the circumstances of creation, 
we find the exact nature and course of events, described in 
the highly anthropomorphical record of Genesis, to be open 
to many different interpretations. The Church has not con- 
demned any interpretation which recognizes God as the ultim- 
ate author of the human body and the immediate author of 
the human soul. Scientists and theologians have advocated 
various systems of harmony, as knowledge both of the Bible 
and of the facts of Nature has progressed. For there are 
theological theories as well as scientific theories, and there 
would be no dangerous contact or conflict between them if the 
theorists of both classes would only refrain from stating their 
hypotheses as facts. 

In this matter the materialistic scientists are undoubtedly 
the chief offenders. In their anxiety to get rid of God— 
“Theophobia,” Father Wasmann, S.J., aptly calls it—they 
have frequently pushed hypothesis far beyond the limits of 
evidence and tried by mere clamour and reiteration to estab- 
lish their anti-theistic views. And unfortunately the second- 
hand text-book, and the man in the street, who gets his 
“science” from it, have fallen largely under their influence 
and repeat their shibboleths, long after they themselves have 
been compelled, with more or less ill-grace, to discard them. 
Consequently the Catholic apologist is generally confronted 
by crude, illogical and inconsistent statements, in the de- 
molition of which he is apt to confound a modicum of truth 
with a vast super-structure of imagination and reject both 
alike. Hence the necessity on the part of such a defender 
of knowing more than a little of scientific progress and of 
being able to distinguish theories and ascertained facts from 
tentative and experimental deductions. 

In the present controversy, the bulk of scientific conviction 
outside the Church is undeniably in favour of discarding 
Genesis for Evolution; a conviction founded not on observa- 
tion, but mainly on analogy and similarity. It is supposed that 
the individual, who begins life asa speck of protoplasm, repre- 
sents in his development the life-history of the race. More- 
over, since there are many creatures whose bodily framework 
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and organs resemble those of man, a common original form, 
of which these similar structures are variations, is thereby 
suggested. We may grant that it is possible for the Creator 
to have worked in that fashion and to have endowed a few 
primordial forms, or even a single one, with the power of 
issuing, under pressure of changing circumstance, in the vast 
diversity of Nature, still there is as yet no real scientific neces- 
sity for supposing that He didso. If He did, clearly He has 
thus given us a more magnificent exhibition of His know- 
ledge and power than if all distinct species had their origin 
in distinct creative acts. The absence of proof of this hypo- 
thesis in the rocks may be due to the various cataclysms to 
which the globe was subjected from time to time during its 
history: the geological record is much less full and clear 
even than the Biblical. Or the lack of evidence of gradual 
evolution may point to evolution fer sal/um. If Genesis 
is regarded, as many scientists regard it, as a series of myths, 
then we are left to reason alone, working on observed facts, 
to frame an hypothesis of origins. But reason has so far no 
right to assert evolution, in its Darwinian form, gradual or 
saltatory, as a scientific fact. 

On the particular point of the evolution of man’s body, 
again it is true that God might have taken the bodies of two 
of the higher vertebrates and given them at birth, or later, 
rational souls. But there is not the shadow of a real scienti- 
fic proof that He did so. And here the language of the 
Bible would seem very difficult to accommodate to that hypo- 
thesis. ‘‘God made man to His own image: to the image 
of God created He him: male and female created He them.” 
Again: “And the Lord God fashioned the rib which He had 
taken from Adam into a woman.” Since, in the nature of things, 
it would seem impossible that what could be strictly called 
evidence will ever be found to show that these statements 
should not be taken literally, the Bible account so far 
remains in possession. Mr. Wells and his like—for the text- 
books of the Darwinians still hold the field—may indulge 
in myth-making and call it history, but to withhold assent 
to such theories must continue to be the only prudent course 
for a Christian. 

On the other hand, believers should be slow to quote this 
or that text of Scripture to prove the baselessness of some 
scientific theory. We believe that the case of Galileo was 
providentially allowed to occur to indicate to all subsequent 
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time the need of caution in interpreting those ancient Semitic 
books, written according to the science of their age and never 
intended to teach science. Science is the child of the Church 
and, though in later generations it has grown up to a large 
extent outside her care, she will never disown it. She loves 
God's revelation wherever found. 

Speaking generally, this dispute, we think, would hardly 
have occurred if that admirable book of Professor Windle’s, 
The Church and Science, had been familiar to all the dis- 
putants. The whole question is thoroughly investigated 
there by a scientific expert who is also a convinced and faith- 
ful Catholic, and who has gone for his philosophy and theo- 
logy to men who also are experts. One of the advantages 
of the coming Bible Congress will doubtless be further clear 
guidance for Catholics in this matter. 

J.K. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The ultimatum delivered by the Allies to 

Germany accepts Germany on May Sth has been wisely accepted 
Reparation Terms. by the latter State “ without reserve or delay 
or condition.” Thus the occupation of the 

Ruhr by the French, a step which would have shattered beyond 
rebuilding the hopes of European Peace, has been happily averted. 
Germany admits her liabilities for reparations as defined by the 
Reparations Commission-—a total of over 6,000 million pounds— 
and her obligations to disarm on land, sea and air according to 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty, and to carry out other un- 
fulfilled terms of the Treaty, especially the trial of war-criminals, 
Moreover, she promises a loyal fulfilment of ail these liabilities 
and obligations. As at Versailles she had really no option but 
to give in. America gave her no support, and France with 
800,000 men under arms was insistent. It is a second formal 
admission of defeat, but one which is less striking, less humiliat- 
ing and less irretrievable than would have been a further occupa- 
tion of her territory. And even were her purpose only to 
gain time, it was the only prudent course, for her immediate 
liabilities are not overwhelming, and who knows what will be 
the conditions of Europe when the present generation, victors 
and vanquished alike, shall have passed away? The only actual 
cash transfer is a payment of £50,000,000 in gold by the end of 
this month. The rest of the payment will consist of interest 
on bonds held by the Allies (£600,000,000 to be issued by July 
Ist: £1900,000,000 by November Ist), but in what form the 
interest is to be paid is not decided. As part of the reparation 
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takes the shape of an annual 26 % levy on German exports, it 
follows that the more prosperous Germany becomes the heavier 
will be her yearly burden. Whether she can prosper at all in 
the circumstances, as our own profiteers did under the E.P.D., 
or whether she will go bankrupt, no one can yet say. But from 
the point of view of those who desire peace amongst nations, the 
prospect of a generation which has not inflicted an injury making 
atonement on its account to a generation which has not received 
it is not hopeful. 


: How precarious are national alliances based 
=— solely on self-interest without reference to the 
Silesia. higher needs of humanity has been brought 
home to us during the last few days by the 
Anglo-French disagreement concerning recent events in Silesia. 
It is obviously of the utmost importance to those two nations 
to remain fast friends, yet time and again, in spite of repeated 
private Conferences, the Entente has been in danger through 
some difference of political outlook. The termination of one of 
those Conferences has almost become the signal for some fresh 
crisis eagerly and heedlessly exploited by a sensational press. 
The folly of these periodical outbursts, having in view the real 
interests of the countries concerned, is such as to give colour 
to the suspicion that the politicians who cause them are the mere 
mouthpieces of a more secret diplomacy than reigns in the official 
chancellaries. And how ineffective that seems to be! Did the 
Premier, for instance, first of all warn M. Briand privately that 
no “ jumping of claims ” in Silesia would be tolerated, and only 
address his remonstrance to France in public when the more 
peaceful method failed? If not, what is the use of those frequent 
Conferences? If he did, why did not these statesmen come to 
an agreement before parting? Why are not all the cards laid on 
the table, all the interests concerned fully set forth, so that some 
sort of a compromise may be effected between those that are 
material merely and a unanimous support given to those that are 
moral? 


, Of these latter, justice to the Polish nation is 

The _— the chief. By centuries of martyrdom for 

Poland. religion and patriotism, that nation has merited 

the fullest recognition of its rights. One of 

the most creditable clauses of the Peace Treaty was that which 

proclaimed Poland an independent State: one of the best guaran- 

tees of future peace is that Poland should be a strong State, 

able to take her place in European councils and help to preserve 

European civilization. Her history, her services to humanity 

and Christendom, demand that she should be treated justly and 
even generously. 
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In this matter one who is not a journalist nor a diplomatist 
nor an international financier, but who would be fair, must per- 
force keep largely to generalities. There are two widely, 
divergent views of Poland in the English Press, dictated not so 
much by regard for her rights as by views of her relations with 
Continental Powers, and all] the facts of the situation are inter- 
preted accordingly. A well-informed writer in the current Dudblin 
Review despairs of Poland ever being strong, first because of 
the national tendency to internecine conflict, and secondly because 
of her geographical position without natural frontiers or ade- 
quate access to the sea. But this writer thinks in terms of the 
old diplomacy, rival alliances, balance of power, and so forth, 
and does not contemplate the establishment of international law 
with proper sanctions. We freely confess that if pre-war Europe 
is to be set up again, and regard for the spiritual fruits of the 
war lost once more in a welter of selfishness, the future of Poland, 
and of Europe itself, is very precarious. 


: ‘ In the secular press the facts of the Silesian 
— situation are explained, or it may be invented, 
Pusiocthe. according to the way in which the particular 
writer regards France and Germany and 
Russia. It is impossible to gather the true results of the 
plebiscite. In any case, they are ascribed, alternatively, to 
French and German bribery and terrorism. The Poles on the 
spot have shown their mistrust of the Inter-Allied Commission 
appointed to hold the elections and to announce their effect by 
forcibly seizing what they claim to be theirs, a proceeding which 
may evidence a sense of injustice or a spirit of aggression, They 
have been disowned by the Polish Government, but again the 
facts are not clear, some papers maintaining that the Polish 
frontier is open and the insurgents supplied with munitions from 
the mother country, others that the frontier is closed and the out- 
breaks provoked by Germany. However, Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke sense when he said that the break up of the Versailles 
Treaty would mean the destruction of the international guaran- 
tees of Polish independence, and so the Poles would be well 
advised to keep within the limits of that document for the pre- 
sent. The fact that German interests are supposed to require 
a weak and disunited Poland, whilst those of France demand 
that she should be strong and friendly to France, shows once 
more how little real regard for justice as yet Influences inter- 
national dealings. And Mr. Lloyd George, who has so often 
given lip-service to the League of Nations ideal, showed his real 
mind when, in a statement emphasizing for the benefit of the 
French press his views about the Silesian trouble, he wrote these 
ominous words (italics ours): 
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Apart from Treaty obligations, events which cannot be 
foreseen must determine ¢he future groupings of nations, 
and the future of the world, and especially of Europe, will 
be determined by old or zew friendships. 


One who was really hoping and striving for an association of 
all civilized powers to secure international justice, to diminish 
armaments, to put down aggressive war, to safeguard civiliza- 
tion by substituting co-operation for rivalry, would surely have 
taken this occasion to advocate his ideal instead of re-stating 
with such emphasis the old discredited world-order. 


It is significant of the discredit into which the 


as oo League of Nations has fallen, partly because 
League of Nations. of its intrinsic constitution, partly because of 


its actual composition, and partly because it is 
overshadowed and made powerless by the Supreme Council, that 
the new American Ambassador, whilst declaring his Govern- 
ment’s intention to be represented on the Supreme Council, the 
Council of Ambassadors and the Reparation Commission, went on 
to dismiss with contumely the notion that the States “ might in 
some way or other, by hook or by crook, unwittingly and surely 
unwillingly, yet be beguiled into the League of Nations.” He 
speaks of this creation of the Versailles statesmen as if it were 
something degrading and obscene. Whilst voicing his President's 
purpose “ to play our full part in joining the peoples of the world 
in the pursuit of peace,” he turns down the League with scornful 
emphasis—* Our present Government . . . will not, I can assure 
you, have anything whatever to do with the League or with any, 
committee or commission appointed by it, or responsible to it, 
directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” If this respectable 
body, representing some forty of the world’s States, had been a 
Committee of Young Turks organizing massacre, America could 
not have drawn her skirts more disdainfully away. In words, 
it is true, the Ambassador disclaims any judgment on its merits, 
but his action is eloquent in the other sense. Now this attitude, 
having in view the purpose of the League, is so contrary to 
America’s declared intention to join the world in the pursuit 
of peace, that it is equivalent to saying that, in the eyes of the 
United States, the League is not what it pretends to be, that it 
does not make for the world’s peace, that there is something 
faulty either in its conception or in its method of action which 
makes it unfit for a democratic nation to touch. This, we feel, 
is a direct challenge to its authors; they are told, almost in so 
many words, that their production is an imposture, and surely 
they cannot sit silent under the accusation. They must either 
scrap the League, owning its radical and irremediable imper- 
fections, or else they must prove America mistaken. The chal- 
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lenge might not have been made, the need would not have arisen, 
if those various bodies with which the States are now so glad to 
co-operate had been from the start, as they might well have 
been, integral parts of the League itself. 


A League of World States being the only con- 


= ceivable means of averting another world war, 
o Leages. a war which would finally destroy civilization, 


those who value Christian peace must persevere 
in their endeavours to establish such a League. As America has 
repudiated the present Association, she should be invited to frame 
one herself which would safeguard the principles she considers 
to be now in jeopardy and yet effect its object. The long period 
of abstention from the common councils of the Allies, brought 
about by the late President’s failure to interpret his country’s 
mind, has had most unfortunate results. Europe has been unable 
to save herself. 

European diplomacy [said Mr. Lloyd George in welcom- 
ing Mr. Harvey] worked almost in a dense thicket of ancient 
feuds and it was difficult to see the path: it was not always 
possible to see the light of day [through branches] rooted, 
tangled, entwined, dense. They had quarrels which had 
lasted for centuries, beyond the record of history indeed. 

In Central Europe there were blood feuds they had 
all thought had been dead and buried for centuries, which 
had been resurrected into full and vigorous life by the 
peace: the repression and repose of centuries had given 
them a new strength. . . . After each victory in the past 
the victor had said, “ There’s an end of it.” But revenge 
ended in more revenge, and was followed yet again by fresh 
revenge. The momentum of revenge increased at each suc- 
ceeding stroke. If this war is not the last war, the next 
will leave Europe in ashes. It is essential that we should 
find some means of dragging the nations out of this laby- 
rinth of hatred, this degradation, for our own safety. 

And therefore, the orator added, ** We welcome this new Power, 
vigorous, strong, clear-headed, untrammelled with these old quar- 
rels. . . . We want America to help us out and not to help 
us in.” 

Well, the task has not become easier for America’s long delay. 
Mr. Harvey prides himself on facing the realities: he is instant 
in rejecting the lofty idealism of the late President. America 
joined in the war reluctantly, not to save Europe, still less hu- 
manity, but to save herself. America now seeks renewed co- 
operation, not for love of the Mother Country but because it is 
good business, for the United States “is of necessity, deeply 
interested in proper economic adjustments and a just settlement 
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of matters of world-wide importance.” Perhaps it is, after all, 
of advantage for the realists to have learnt that the ideal of 
peace is also profitable in practice, and that co-operation is better 
in the Jong run than competition or aloofness. 


Two months have elapsed since the coal stop- 
The Government page began, and there are no clear signs yet of 
and Coal. any resumption of work—a sad illustration of 
the litthe true wisdom with which we are 
governed. For this matter is not a private quarrel between the 
mine-owners and their employees but a national disaster, and 
the nation has a right to expect the Government to cope with it. 
But instead of treating the quarrel and its results as a State 
affair the Government have allowed the masters and men to part 
without an agreement and sulk in their tents whilst the resources 
of the country are being exhausted, trade lost and hundreds of 
thousands of workers added to the lists of the unemployed and 
living on public funds. On whatever side the merits of the 
quarre] lie, it is surely the duty of the Government to see that 
it is brought to an end either by agreement between the parties 
or by itself in the interests of the community assuming temporary 
ownership as well as control of this national industry. Salus 
reipublicae suprema lex: no vested interests, no rights of pro- 
perty, should be allowed to inflict so deadly a blow on the national 
welfare. The whole position is anomalous: coal is essential to the 
life of the community, plentiful and therefore cheap coal adds 
to its prosperity: if therefore any individuals are allowed to 
make their living out of the ownership, production and distribution 
of this essential substance, it should be under conditions that 
safeguard the national interests. If wages or profits are exces- 
sive, if multiplication of separate owners causes waste, if capital 
is watered, if overhead charges extend too far into the future, 
if good seams are not worked, if stocks are withheld for higher 
prices, and, finally, if there are too many middlemen in the trade, 
then private ownership is dealing unfairly with the public, and 
the State should intervene to protect its interests. 


This does not mean abolishing private owner- 

Amalgamate the ship but regulating private ownership in such 
Mines. a way that the owner, through exclusive regard 

tor his own interests, should not prejudice those 

of the nation. It means control of the industry, control exercised 
preferably by those engaged in it, but, in default of them, by 
the State. We are glad to see that the system of amalgamation 
of mines is becoming recognized as a reasonable way out of the 
present difficulty. The industry should be unified as much as 
possible, both to secure increased economy and efficiency and to 
countervail the difference in productiveness between mine and 
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mine. The railways furnish a useful analogy: the cost per mile 
in any given line varices immensely according as it is laid on the 
ievel or amongst hills, yet the railway does not charge more 
for passage along an embankment or through a tunnel than over 
the cheaper portions. Thus if rich and poor mines were lumped 
together, as in the same mine rich and poor seams must be, the 
excess in one would correct the deficiency in the other, and it 
would be possible to determine fair average wages and profits. 
The public, it is true, have a reasonable dislike for combines 
and monopolies generally: they are too often operated to raise 
prices by creating artificial scarcity. But that is because the 
laws which regulate them are not stringent enough, or because 
they are not liable to Government audit. If the 1,400 separate 
owners of the 3,000 collieries in the country were reduced by 
fusion even to one hundred, an immense saving in the getting 
of coal would, it is said, be effected without depriving the miner 
of a reasonable uniform wage or the owners of a reasonable 
profit. 
Although the lamentable series of outrages that 
The New has marked the war in Ireland during the past 
Situation ia has marke e war in Ireland during the p 
Sestend. year still continues, the mere lapse of time and 
sequence of events have produced a more hope- 
ful state of affairs. So immersed are we in domestic troubles 
and European concerns that we have hardly noticed that, with 
the setting in motion of the Irish Parliamentary Act, the object 
of over a century's struggle has been attained—the Union has at 
last been repealed and the crime of Pitt, no less vile because 
clothed in forms of law, has been undone. On May 14th 
*“ Southern ” Ireland, which includes three provinces and three 
counties out of the nine in the fourth, returned its 128 members 
without election, all but four (the members for Trinity College) 
representing Sinn Fein and pledged not to attend any body sum- 
moned in virtue of the Act. The N.E. Ulster Parliament is 
being elected as we write: nearly every seat is being contested, 
the issue being practically the same, 7.e., recognition or not of the 
Parliament Act, although in some cases anti-Catholic bigotry has 
been exploited and in Belfast the Labour candidates have been 
denied a hearing. Out of 52 seats the anti-Sinn Fein element 
hope to win some 35, but, as their opponents in any case will not 
attend the summons on June 7th, they need not fear for their 
majority. No one can foretell the outcome of this grotesque 
situation, the immediate effect of which has been greatly to in- 
crease the strength of the Dail Eirann and to put a burden upon 
the Belfast Parliament which it is ill-fitted to bear. But with 
these statutory, changes things can no longer continue as before, 
and since they can not well grow worse, we venture to hope that 
peace and unity will somehow be the issue. 
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A movement full of hope in another sphere was 

ToChristianize that which was inaugurated in London on May 

Industry ? 17th by a number of business men with the 
object of infusing Christian principles into 
commerce and industry, which, it will be granted, sadly need 
such influences. Lord R. Cecil who opened the discussion pointed 
out how business relations had been dehumanized by the Man- 
chester School of Godless economics reinforced in mid nineteenth 
century by Darwinism. Hence business became business, and 
the profiteer gladly shook off the shackles of morality, just as 
gladly as the militarist whose creed is “war is war.” It is un- 
fortunate that the convener of this meeting to promote a 
*“ Christian Order of Industry and Commerce " should also, as 
the Daily Herald points out, be chairman of a company which in 
1920 paid its shareholders an equivalent of 75 %. A dividend 
like that points lack of Christian principle somewhere. 

But perhaps the non-Christian commercial outlook was never 
voiced with more unblushing candour than by Sir H. Mackinder 
lately in the House of Commons, speaking, strangely enough, 
against child-labour. 


We all know [he said] that by using child-labour there is 
very often an immediate profit for the employer. We know 
that there is ultimate detriment to the child in most cases. 
The reason why there is that detriment is that the child is 
prevented from embodying in its person the capital which 
the nation might invest in it with a view to jar greater pro- 
duction in the future. 


The speaker was apparently quite unconscious, and his surround- 
ings no less so, that he was expressing one of the basest articles 
of the creed of Mammon, viz., that man, whom God created for 
Heaven, has in fact no higher destiny than to be an efficient “ in- 
strument of production” for the benefit of the State! That 
passage alone, uttered unrebuked and probably applauded, in 
that assembly shows how far we are yet from a Christian Order 
of Industry and Commerce. 


We are familiar from the long struggle with 

wae the Drink Traffic with the power of vested 
umage ; ; : , 

Bill. interests in opposing social reform. Another 

instance has recently occurred in the fight over 

the Plumage Bill, which aims at stopping the destruction of rare 

and beautiful species of birds for purposes of commerce, The 

principle of the Bill, one would think, would be approved by, 

every decent person, and, in fact, it has been so approved by 

the House of Commons on no less than ten occasions. Yet always. 
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those who cater for the votaries of fashion have managed to 
defeat the measure before it became law. This time it has 
actually got through, though somewhat mutilated in its provisions. 
There is no barbarity against the lower creation which men will 
not readily perpetrate, provided “ there is money in it”; no de- 
praved taste or whim of appetite in order to gratify which men 
will not torture animals for gain. Happily the civilized con- 
science is becoming somewhat more humane, as the passing of 
the law against shooting captive birds indicates. 


This, we take it, is the late blossoming, in a 


The er society which in many respects is so un- 
Natural Virtue. Christian, of seeds which Christianity planted 


at the start. We need not wonder at this con- 
tinued evolution of the Christian spirit even where belief in 
Christian dogma has faded: the tree does not die all at once, 
although corruption may have set in at its root. Norcan we deny, 
what is indeed overwhelmingly evident, that our present society, 
so largely fallen away from God, possesses in a higher degree a 
keener sense of right and a more ready compassion for misfortune 
than was generally evident in the “ ages of faith."’ Ethical de- 
velopment has always been slower than mental: works always 
lag behind belief. It is only in these later times that in many, 
directions the germinating principles of Christianity are finding 
fuller expression. How terribly, for instance, did the tradition 
of feudalism, with its abominable caste-system, its slavery and 
its serfdom, obscure and retard the recognition of the essential 
equality of human souls and the immense dignity of human per- 
sonality! How long was it, owing to the same heavy weight of 
tradition, before women were fairly treated, in comparison with 
men, legally, socially, educationally! How callous were those 
early ages to human suffering! How unspeakably brutal in the 
administration of justice and the criminal law! Our ancestors 
tolerated, and even justified, conduct in war which is now, theo- 
retically at least, recognized as wholly immoral. Conquest, for 
instance, was admitted as a just title to possession, because the 
Roman Empire, Pagan and Holy, had obscured the conception of 
national autonomy. Now, we should as readily admit the title 
of burglary. Thus the human applications of the great virtue of 
justice are more sedulously developed at a time when the divine 
have grown dim. Man’s rights are more regarded than God's: 
the Second Commandment better observed than the First. Yet 
we can rejoice that even the afterglow of Christianity is accom- 
plishing such great things, the while we make every effort to 
bring society once more into its direct radiance, and give 
humanitarianism its only sound support, the love of God. 
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The Collapse And we may also rejoice that another atiemnge 
of the on a colossal scale to do without Christian 
Bolshevist Theory. Justice has failed. With a thoroughness char- 
acteristic of the man, Lenin the Russian 
autocrat has himself confessed that his communistic experiment 
has failed: man cannot exist, cannot lead a human life, without 
a recognition of his right to exclusive ownership of the means 
of subsistence. The Bolshevik economic regime has not suc- 
cumbed to external difficulties but to its own inherent rottenness. 
Russia, says Lenin, must henceforth become a Capitalist State. 
Yet this “ brilliant theorist " as his admirers call him, this ignor- 
ant and brutal fool, which is his true title, for he does not even 
know God, has no word of regret for the consequences of his 
folly, the boundless misery, suffering and destruction which his 
mad experiments have caused. No, he still counts on being 
dictator of the new Capitalist State. Perhaps a revived Russia 
may use for a time his genius for organization, but a country, 
which has got rid of the corrupt autocracy of a Tzar is not likely, 
when it recovers its strength, to tolerate a Bolshevik. Meanwhile 
a purblind world, ever ready to desert the Christianity which 
civilized it, has had an object lesson, which even it can see, of 
what such aberrations lead to. 


were There is a natural tendency in the commercial 
— breast, in which Christian principles do not 
Consemens. abide, to sell things for as much as it can get; 

to seek more than a just profit. Governments 

exist to check this tendency, and thus to reinforce or supply for 
conscience. But when things become plentiful they become 
cheaper, and another natural tendency of the trader prompts him 
to regard with disfavour whatever causes things to become plenti- 
ful. And so strong is this tendency that he sometimes calls upon 
Government, which thwarts him in the other regard, to help 
him in this, to protect him, as it is called. And he rarely, 
allows consideration for the purchaser, who likes things cheap, 
to prevent him from thus demanding protection. For instance, 
the paper trade in England is not a large industry, for the raw 
material for paper-making is scarce here. During the war, when 
raw material was shut out, the English paper trade prospered 
exceedingly, prices soared with great rapidity and indeed re- 
mained aloft, long after they should have come down. Thus 
the publishing trade, which is to the other as Mount Everest is to 
Ben Nevis, was heavily hit and so was, of course, the con- 
sumer, the millions of readers of books and papers to whom the 
publisher passed on as much of the shock as he himself couldn't 
absorb. Now, things are looking up: paper is coming in freely 
from abroad; it actually has a tendency to become cheap and 
thus enable this Review and countless other books and papers ta 
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return some way towards their pre-war prices. There is thus 
some prospect of a tax upon knowledge being lightened. But the 
heart of the paper manufacturer has become heavy at this glad 
prospect. He cannot easily compete with countries which have 
raw material in abundance. Thereupon he demands that a duty 
should be placed on imported paper so that it shan't be cheaper 
than his. He assures us in a letter to 7he Times—“ If this policy 
is adopted no consumer has anything to fear "—but the con- 
sumer knows better. He knows that, in consequence of an im- 
port duty on paper, he must pay an enhanced price for an article 
which he might otherwise get cheaper. The C.T.S. pamphlet 
will remain at 2d., THE MONTH at 2s. No better illustration 
could be given of the fact that a tax on imports is paid by the 
consumer. 
What, it may be asked, has this journal to do 
The Normal with a purely economic question like pro- 
Consequences of tection? Well, if protection tends to restrict 
Protection. : 
its range by raising its price, it has a right to 
protest. And it has a right to point out the inequity (iniquity, 
some might style it) of the Government, which exists for the 
general welfare, taxing the whole community in the interests of 
afew. (We grant at once that there may be industries which in 
the general interest should be thus subsidised, but paper-making 
is hardly one of them.) And it knows that one of the chief 
causes of war, indeed one of the forms of war, is the imposition 
of tariffs. Moreover, it finds for its, perhaps amateurish, view 
of these technical matters unexpected and gratifying support from 
the City itself. Early in the year the “ Big Five ” Banks warned 
the Government about taxing imports. Now, twenty-six other 
bankers, important men in the world of finance, have issued a 
manifesto which a victim of the paper-manufacturers may be 
excused for thinking admirably clear and completely unanswer- 
able. Here are some passages from it: 

We cannot limit imports into this country without limit- 
ing our export trade and striking a grave blow at the world- 
wide commerce on which this island kingdom principally 
depends. 

And again: 

Trade is exchange. No nation which lives by trading 
with others can prosper unless other nations prosper too. 
We hold to-day great stocks of goods. We are ready to 
manufacture more. There is a large and insistent demand 
for them abroad. But owing to the paralysis of Continental 
commerce—due in part to the restrictive barriers which the 
new .states have set up between themselves—the would-be 
buyers of our goods have not the means to pay for what they 
want. We have to build up the market that we need by en- 
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couraging Continental nations to export to us. For it is 
only by exports that they can re-establish their credit and 
provide funds for the payment of their debts. In such 
a situation we believe that all expedients to control and 
hamper imports into this country, whether by licences, tariffs, 
or any other means, can only retard improvement in the 
Continental exchanges and prevent the natural recovery 
of trade. Legislation of this nature, while it may increase 
the profits of a jew selected industries, cannot fail to check 
our output as a whole, and to increase the cost of production 
to a level which may make it increasingly difficult for British 
traders to compete successfully with others in the markets 
of the world. 


The bearing of which observations lies in their application. 


The chief objection to the practicability of the 
living-wage doctrine, which yet is common 
ground with all Christian economists, is that 
the cost of living varies exceedingly, and that 
therefore what is a living wage for one worker may be too much 
or too little for another. Now the main cause of this difference, 
and the only one which need be regarded, is that a worker may 
or may not have to support more people than himself. Hence 
some economists postulate a uniform family living-wage. But 
then two further questions immediately arise; first, what size 
family should be considered? and secondly, why should a premium 
be thus given to bachelors? Pace Mr. Harold Cox and other 
short-sighted pessimists, who seem to think that the Creator can- 
not manage His own universe, it is desirable not to discourage 
the production of children. Those, therefore, who live by wages 
alone should not be handicapped by marriage, but should have 
a wage increasing in proportion to the demands upon it. Ob- 
viously this cannot be paid out of normal profits, for the imme- 
diate effects would be to bar the married from employment. So 
the charge must fall either on the community as a whole, as is 
provided in the various ‘“ State endowment of motherhood ” 
schemes, or on the industry generally, as is suggested by Miss 
Rathbone, Lord Askwith, and others in an interesting discussion 
going on at present in 7he Times. The latter plan seems to 
us the more equitable, and is free from what threatens to be 
the curse of our present industrial system, State interference with 
the family. It is already in successful operation, according to a 
correspondent, in the French textile industry. As long as the 
wage-system endures in its present form, social peace and welfare 
demand some such arrangement, and it obviously should be ex- 
tended to those whose salaries border on the subsistence-level 
in their scale of life. 


How to Provide 
a 
Family Wage. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Ill NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Communion “in divinis” with non-Catholics [Civi/ta Cattolica, May 21, 
1921, p. 336]. 

Coabees as taught and practised by St. Augustine [P. Galtier in Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologétigue, April 15, 1921, p. 65). 

Divorce, The Catholic doctrine on [H. Pope, O.P., in Zadlet, May 7 
and 14, 1921, p. 556). 

ss to Animals the spirit of Christianity [J.-A. Blanche in Revue 

des Jeunes, April 25, 1921, p. 200]. 

Prayer, hi and Wrong Notions of (a. Byrne, S.J., in Month, June, 
1921, p. 510). 

Usury : its nature and prevalence to-day [A. Barker, O.P., in Blackfriars, 
May, 1921, p. 98). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic “International”, Projects for [Docusnentation Catholique, May 
21, 1921, p. 597]. 

Congo Mission, Progress on the [A. H. Atteridge in America, May 7, 
1921, p. 59). 

Counter-Reformation, The [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, May 14 and 
21, 1921, pp. 76, 104]. 

Luther and Education [J. C. Reville, S.J., in America, April 30, 1921, 


. 32]. 
Luther and Liberty of Conscience [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, May 7, 
1921, p. 55]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Canisius, Blessed P.: Centenary Number [Studiin, May, 1921]. 

Catholic Principles applied to Labour Conditions in U.S.A. [T. J. 
Flaherty in America, May 14, 1921, p. 77]. 

Child Labour in U.S.A. [M. Johnston in America, April 30, 1921, p. 31]. 

Dante Centenary, Papal Encyclical on the [ Zad/et, May 14, 1921, p. 624]. 

Family Wage: how it is solved in France [H. du Passage in £iudes, 
May 20, 1921, p. 403]. 

— The Curse of [Denis Gwynn in /rish Monthly, May, 1921, 
p- 184]. 

Napoleon : his last days [Paul Dudon in Eudes, April 20, 1921, p. 129]: 
his religious policy [G. Lacous-Gayet in Revue des Jeunes, May 10, 1921, 
p- 282]: his morality [A. H. Atteridge in A7onth, June, 1921, p. 464]. 

Prohibition Enforcement contrary to true liberty [J. Wiltbye in America, 
May 7, 1921, p. 53]. 

my Bacon and Modern Science [J. C. Reville in America, May 21, 1921, 
p. 101 

Scripture: how it should be taught [H. Pope, O.P., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, May, 1921, p. 493]. 

State, The Proper Functions of the [J. A. Ryan, D.D., in Catholic World, 
May, 1921, p. 169). 

Zionism: not a just or right policy in Palestine [D. Attwater in Pax, 
May, 1921, p. 44]. 











REVIEWS 


1—A NEW TREATISE ON THE CHURCH! 





LTHOUGH this work is arranged in theses and in the 
pete form of a scholastic text-book, it has neverthe- 
less a point of view and a method of its own. The author 
is already known in England for his study of Vladimir 
Soloviev, a work which was crowned by the French Academy 
and has been translated or adapted in several European lan- 
guages. Father d’Herbigny has for many years been work- 
ing for the reconciliation of the Schismatic Eastern Churches, 
and the present work has plainly kept that object in view 
throughout. The object may be without practical import- 
ance for most Catholics in this country, but it can hardly be 
without interest. For there seems to be substantial grounds 
for hoping that the Catholic Church may within a few years 
enjoy one of the greatest triumphs in her history, if only she 
can find means and instruments adequate to the opportunity | 
which will undoubtedly offer. Hitherto Russia has had to 
be left in a state of almost entire abandonment, since even 
after the proclamation of religious liberty in 1905 the ab- 
juration of Orthodoxy remained practically impossible. And 
yet there is ample evidence that, in spite of the deplorable 
religious condition inevitably produced by centuries of schism 
and subjection to the state, the people have preserved sound 
religious instincts and will flock to the Church as soon as 
they come to know it.? 

Treatises on the Church have generally followed one of 
two methods. One was to begin from the fact of the present- 
day Church, as being in itself a perpetuum motivum credibili- 
tatis, and therefore to be relied upon in all that it teaches 
about its own foundation and object, nature and methods. 
The other started from the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament and went on to their fulfilment in the person of 
our Lord, who is thus shown to be a messenger sent from 
God with a commission to establish an ecclesiastical society 


1 Theologia de Ecclesia. Vol. 1. Auctore Michaele d’Herbigny, S.J. 
Parisiis, apud Gabrielem Beauchesne. Pp. 281. Price, 12.00 fr. 
2 Cf. Etudes, April 5, 1920, article by M. d’Herbigny. 
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and divine authority to determine its character. Father 
d’Herbigny combines the methods. He starts from the existing 
Church, assuming that all who are interested know something 
of what she is and what claims she makes regarding her 
foundation and her function; but his treatment is at the same 
time historical, although from the outset he uses facts of 
later history to illustrate those which are primitive. Dog- 
matic and apologetic questions, though of course clearly dis- 
tinguished, are treated together: they are not separated in 
reality, and the author has preferred to consider them in the 
concrete, as they present themselves to those whom he has 
primarily in view. His hope is that in this first volume he 
has produced a treatise on the institution and essential 
characteristics of the Church which can be accepted by the 
Schismatics, so that they may be led on to consider the suc- 
ceeding part, which is to show that the Catholic Church alone 
has the marks of the Church of Christ. 

The result is undoubtedly a work of the highest value, 
quite apart from its special apologetic purpose. Nothing is 
omitted which the ¢ractatus de Ecclesia ought to contain, 
and the scholarly treatment of scripture exegesis and of 
patristic arguments, as well as the unusually careful con- 
sideration of questions concerning the relations between 
Church and State, which were necessitated by the author’s 
point of view, only add to the advantages of the work for 
general use. 


2—THE CENTENARY OF ST. JEROME’ 


HIS is a little collection of the writings of St. Jerome 

by various scholars of name and reputation, published 

in honour of the fifteenth centenary of his death, which 
occurred last year. It has an appropriate introduction by 
Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, who is now, as Dean of the 
College of Cardinals, Archpriest of the Patriarchal Liberian 
Basilica, whither, since their transfer from Bethlehem in the 
twelfth century, St. Jerome’s remains were taken and are still 
venerated. It is a valuable collection, but we must confine 
our references in this notice to Cardinal Marini’s contribu- 
tion, which stands twelfth on the list and is a very convincing 
paper on St. Jerome's function in witnessing to and proclaim- 


' Miscellanea Geronimiana: Scritti varia publicati nel centenarie della 
morte di San Girolamo. Rome: Tip. Vaticana. 1920. 
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ing the Primacy of the Roman Pontiffs, as vindicated by the 
Eastern Church. 

It is commonly said by Anglicans in their controversial 
literature that, though writers of the Latin Church have much 
to say about the Primacy of the Roman See, there is very 
little testimony in this view of the Papal question to be found 
in the Greek writers, who hardly seem to have held it. Car- 
dinal Marini fixes on this point. He takes St. Jerome for 
his point of departure and compares with his teaching that 
of other Eastern writers of the same period, having specially 
in view the definiteness of St. Jerome’s decision in regard 
to the solution of the controversy over the schism at Antioch 
in the fourth century, when the Saint was in that neighbour- 
hood. Three prelates, Meletius, Vitalis, and Paulinus, each 
claimed to be the orthodox bishop there, but St. Jerome com- 
plains that each of them claims to be united with Peter. “If 
only one said so I should know which to obey [he says]. But 
when they all do, I know that only one can be speaking the 
truth, and I can do nothing unless you, Pope Damasus, in- 
struct me which is speaking the truth.” It was not such an 
easy question, since Damasus lived a long way off, and the 
decision depended on what doctrine each of the claimants was 
teaching, and how he had been appointed. But St. Jerome 
was right in principle, and it is this which matters to us now, 
not the particular opinions of people now dead and forgotten. 
And Cardinal Marini makes the principle abundantly clear 
by comparing the teaching of writers of that age, Greek as 
well as Latin, with St. Jerome’s attitude, showing that all 
agree that St. Peter lives in his successors at Rome, that the 
Roman Pontiffs have always been characterized by the in- 
tegrity of their faith, a fact which makes them absolutely 
safe appellants in case of doubt, and that this is the appointed 
test by which the faith is kept at all times free from error. 
This is the doctrine of East as well as of West. The Car- 
dinal takes a comprehensive survey of Eastern doctrine 
appealing to St. John Chrysostom, St. Athanasius, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, St. Theophilus of Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, 
St. Maximus, St. Theodore the Studite, and, most notice- 
able of all, to Photius, the originator of the Greek schism, 
who, until the moment when he broke away, left on record 
several testimonies to his belief in the Primacy. Take the 
following as a crucial instance: “The man who dared to 
corrupt and adulterate so many acts of the Roman Pontiffs 
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was restrained by a certain sense of shame from corrupting 
this passage in Pope John VIII.’s letter to the Emperor. 
Since the Apostolic See had received the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven from the first and greatest Pontiff, Jesus Christ, 

. this See has a universal power of loosing and bind- 
ing.” We give this as one instance, but a perusal of Car- 
dinal Marini’s article will show that there are many such to 
testify beyond dispute that the Eastern Church before the 
schism held the same doctrine of the Roman Primacy as the 
Western. It has a somewhat different style of putting its 
arguments, but they are substantially the same. 


3—THE TOURS MISSALE ROMANUM! 


ESSRS. MAME ET FILS, the well-known liturgical 
M publishers of Tours, have sent us copies of their 
recently completed edition of the new MMissale Romanum. 
From the practical point of view of the purchaser who looks 
for legible typography, moderate cost and convenient 
arrangement, this production of the great French printing 
firm seems to us to be worthy of the highest commendation. 
To begin with the question of legibility, the paper is not 
unpleasantly glazed or too transparent, the type, though light, 
is square and clear, and the text is nowhere so closely set 
as to give the impression of a page unreasonably crowded. 
As for the cost, that must naturally depend in large measure 
upon the binding. The cheapest morocco-bound copy of the 
small quarto edition is priced £3 by the publishers, the large 
quarto missal in morocco ranges from £3 I5s. to £6 I5s. 
But it is perhaps in the matter of practical arrangement that 
the book before us claims with most justice to mark an im- 
provement upon the Mass-books we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. With this it will never be necessary for the priest 
to turn a page in the middle of any of the collects or other 
prayers, neither will he ever need two markers for any set 
of prayers pro diversitate temporum ; they are arranged so as 
to occur either on one page or on opposite pages, but never 
on the front and back of the same leaf. Again, in the case 
of such details as the Easter and Pentecostal Sequences, there 
is no need to turn back, while even the prayers iz/ra actionem 
following on the proper preface of Christmas, Easter, etc., 

| Missale Romanum ...a Pio X. reformatum et SSmi. D.N. Bene- 
dicti XV. auctoritate vulgatum. Editio juxta typicam Vaticanam. Mame, 
Turonibus. 1921. 
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have the Ze igifur printed at length in the same place, so 
that there is no turning backwards and forwards. Upon some 
other devices of the same kind we need not here insist, but it 
will be plain that much thought must have been given to the 
question of the user’s convenience, and we may further note 
that after many random tests we have found the printing 
of the Latin meticulously accurate. The responsibility of 
Messrs. Mame, of course, stops short with the accurate repro- 
duction of the Roman editio typica, but we cannot help 
noticing with some little wonder how curiously wanting in 
finality this new revision of the Missal appears to be, in spite 
of the very long delays which have attended its appearance. 
On the one hand, certain of the rubrics which have long fallen 
into desuetude are reprinted just as they stood three hundred 
years ago. It is still directed that when the priest distri- 
butes Holy Communion, the server, holding in his right hand 
a vessel containing wine and water, and in his left a napkin, 
should follow after the priest offering a purification to each 
communicant and the napkin to wipe his lips. On the other 
hand, the Mass of St. Ephraem, as a doctor of the Church, 
which is of universal obligation, is of such recent introduction 
that it has to appear as a flyleaf at the end of the volume. 
But, as already noticed, these things are in no way the fault 
of the publishers, and they must occur equally in all rival 
missals. 


4—A LOST WORK BROUGHT TO LIGHT'! 


HE only complete work of St. Irenzeus hitherto within our 
reach was the great refutation of Gnosticism, commonly 
known as Adversus He@reses, but several other works of the 
great Doctor of the second century are mentioned by Euse- 
bius, and amongst these, one “which he dedicated to a 
brother, Marcianus, In Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching” (H.E. v. 26). A copy of this in a thirteenth- 
century manuscript was discovered in 1904 in a library at 
Eriwan; the manuscript is an Armenian version made for 
an archbishop who died in 1290. It was published in 1907, 
with a German translation in 7exte und Untersuchungen by 
two Armenian scholars, Mkrttschian and Minassiantz. This 
work Dr. Weber, who also translated it into German in 1912, 
' Sancti Irenai Demonstratio Apostolice Predicationis: ex armeno 


vertit latine Simon Weber, S.T.D. London: Herder. Pp. vii. 124. 
Paper, 3s. 
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has now published in a Latin version. In his Preface he 
explains that he has given an absolutely literal, word for 
word, translation, in order that the reader may have before 
his eyes the actual phraseology of the Armenian, as the first 
German translation left something to be desired in the matter 
of accuracy. Thus the reader is sure of having a correct 
rendering of the Armenian version, but it is questionable 
whether this is such an advantage as it might seem, for the 
effect of putting the Armenian into a Latin dress is to leave 
many passages very obscure. Unless the reader is himself 
familiar with Armenian he is not much better off than if the 
translator had also assumed the responsibility of translating 
the thought. 

The purpose of this work is summed up by St. Irenzeus 
himself as “ut brevibus veritatis praedicationem demon- 
strarem ad corroborandum tuam fidem” (c.i.). After a brief 
mention of the basis of religion, he begins his treatment with 
a short exposition on the subject of the Blessed Trinity. 
Then follows the story of creation and the Fall, and the 
subsequent history of mankind, and then of the chosen people 
to the death of Moses. The author now takes up the subject 
of the Incarnation, showing first the need for redemption 
and developing the beautiful parallels of the first and second 
Eve, and the redemption from the tree of man who first 
sinned by the tree. After showing how the Incarnation was 
foretold in the Old Testament, he takes up the doctrine and 
justifies it. Next he shows how the Divine Word was mani- 
fested to men before the Incarnation, and then turns to his 
main theme, to which he devotes more than a third of the 
book, the exposition of the Old Testament prophecies of the 
Birth, Life, Passion, and Resurrection of Our Lord, and their 
fulfilment. He then devotes a short section on the spread 
of the Church among the Gentiles as foretold in the Old 
Testament. He concludes with an exhortation to hold fast 
to this preaching of the truth, and not to be led into heresies, 
whether against the Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost. He 
gives a special warning against the Gnostics who “non-ens 
aliquod idolum constituunt, et patrem sibi altiorem quam 
creatorem excogitant,” and reminds his reader of his great 
refutation of them. 

Such is the treatise, and its purpose is obvious. It was 
meant to strengthen the believer—probably a convert—in his 
difficulties, and to show how firmly the Faith that he has re- 
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ceived is grounded. It is in no sense a complete resumé of 
Christian doctrine, as some have supposed, but only a defence 
of the fundamental doctrine of the Incarnation. Instruc- 
tion in the beliefs and sacraments of the Church Marcianus 
would receive in the ordinary course, but in this special part 
of the Faith, the full exposition of which requires unusual 
knowledge, he is favoured with this treatise from the pen of 
the great Doctor. 

It is a striking testimony to the unchanging character of 
the Catholic Church to find St. Irenzus, in the year 200, 
using the same arguments and the same comparisons that are 
to be heard in our Catholic pulpits and read in our Catholic 
books to-day. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

SERIES of instructions on the Decalogues, framed on fresh and 

Original lines, has been written under the title, La Morale Chrétienne 
(Lethielleux: 5.00 fr.), by Abbé Toublan. The Commandments are 
grouped under the categories of Regard towards God, Regard towards 
the Neighbour, Regard towards Self, and the whole of Christian conduct 
is thus admirably digested and summarized. A book of the sort would 
be a welcome substitute for the catechism in the higher classes. 

The Synopsis Theologiz Dogmatice Specialis (Herder: 5s.), which 
Dr. A. Sanda, a Professor at Leitmeritz in Bohemia, has recently pub- 
lished, follows in this its first volume fairly traditional lines. The 
sections De Deo and De Gratia occupy this volume, which excellently 
combines the positive and speculative methods of treatment. The learned 
Doctor. in disputed questions, States the various views with great can- 
dour, yet is not afraid to indicate and support his own. In the peren- 
nial question of the relations between grace and free will, we notice 
with interest that he supports the Molinist system “ defectus quibus 
et ipsum obnoxium est haud ignorans."”” The work is well documented 
and, as the frequent quotations from the Fathers are chronological, 
it suggests how doctrine developed. But like most books of its type, 
it leaves the student to apply its principles himself to the notorious 
heretics and heresies of the present day. 


BIBLICAL. 

One of the sub-titles ot The Ship “ Tyre,” by Wilfred H. Schoff 
(Longmans: gs. net), tells us that it is “a study in the commerce of the 
Bible.” Such a study is certainly welcome in these days, nor should we 
deny that there are some useful notes on the subject in this book. But 
the main thesis of the work is not so acceptable. Perhaps we had better 
give it in the words of the “Foreword”: “The dooms of the ship 
‘Tyre’ and of the ‘ king ot Tyre’ are pronounced in the 27th and 28th 
chapters of the book ot the prophet Ezekiel. The cargo of the ship 
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consists of the material of the temple and palace at Jerusalem, carried 
to Babylon, with a people captive and their ruler blinded, by the soldiers 
of king Nebuchadnezzar; the ship herself is a symbol of Babylon, as 
repository of the ravished treasure; and the ‘king ot Tyre’ is given 
boundaries that mark him as none other than the ruthless ruler of 
Babylon. By such devices did the prophet of the captivity give heart 
to his people, where plain speech must have been disastrous.” In this 
way “these chapters become a political document intensely real in its 
assertion of civil right against the oppressor, and in its promise of 
the fate that awaits the conqueror, be he Sennacherib or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Antiochus or Titus, Attila or Hohenzollern.”” For ourselves we 
cannot rise to the height of this somewhat melodramatic exegesis, and 
remain profoundly convinced that when the prophet says Tyre he means 
Tyre, and even that the bold strokes wherewith he depicts it are scarcely 
to be surpassed as an example of the impressionist word-pictures in 
which the Hebrews show themselves such consummate artists. We may 
leave it to others to discuss the author’s arguments, ingenious as they 
are; we Cannot believe that scholars will take them seriously. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Father Alexander, O.F.M., author of those admirable books, 7 #e 
Catholic Home and The Way of Youth, has ventured in A Mother’s 
Letters (B.O. and W.: Is. 6d.net), on an equally important yet more 
delicate subject with conspicuous success. The letters are supposed 
to be written by a mother to a girl in her late “teens, and convey with 
great delicacy yet sufficient clearness the physiological information so 
necessary at that age. A book to be widely recommended. 

One finds, as one expects to find, in A Week-end Retreat (Sands: 
2s. 6d. net), by the late Father Charles Plater, an intense yet practical 
zeal, a clear, direct view of spiritual things, an arresting exposition of 
salutary truth. Through these eight pithy discourses, founded on the 
first and second “ week”’ of the Exercises, and instinct with his spirit, 
the well-beloved master and friend of thousands will rejoice to carry 
on his fruitful apostolate. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

One closes the Life of Lieut. Guillaume de Montferrand (Lethiel- 
leux: 7.00 fr.), by the Abbé L. Rouzie, wondering how many chosen 
souls like this young officer, of good birth, high ideals and spotless 
life, were stricken down through the Godless ambitions of those who 
prepared and precipitated the world-war. France must mourn them in 
thousands, the very flower of her population, and she does well in trying 
to preserve their memory. Lieut. de Montferrand was aspiring to the 
priesthood when the war began. He served all through with distin- 
guished courage, a model of devotion in every sense, suffered many 
wounds, and at last was killed a few months before the end at the age 
ot 21. His devoted biographer, who is also chaplain of the famous 
‘*Rue des Postes,”’ where, in 1914, the boy was at his studies, has had 
access to his private diaries and letters, and is thus able to paint a vivid 
picture of an exceptionally noble and generous character. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


St. Francis of Assisi is remarkable amongst the Saints as evoking 
a “ cultus " which is not primarily concerned with his holiness and which, 
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therefore, extends far beyond the bounds of the Christian Church. Men 
of all creeds recognize the wonderful new spirit which, long before the 
pagan renascence, his intense love of God in His creatures breathed 
into literature, and Francis, the inspired poet, has attracted many hearts 
blind to his higher claims to veneration. There is no harm in this, for 
not all remain blind. The world’s appreciation of the Franciscan spirit 
makes for the healing of the world, and therefore Catholics must neéds 
rejoice that Franciscan studies are everywhere vigorously pursued—no- 
where, naturally enough, more than in his native Italy. The Milanese 
publishing house, “‘ Vita e Pensiero,” has given proof of this in the 
copious anthology of Franciscan literature called La Fiorita Francescana 
(price 18 lire), edited by Tommaso Nediani, of which the first volume, 
Za Prosa, has reached us. The extracts are taken, not only from the 
writings of St. Francis and his Order, ancient and modern, but also 
from those of clients and admirers down to our own time, and present 
a remarkable impression of the immense spiritual and literary influence 
of the Poor Man of Assisi. 

In a volume of penetrating force, called Les Reconstructions Néces- 
saires (Téqui: 6.oofr.), Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, exposes the 
present-day needs of his country, if it is to recover from the war and 
from its effects. They are not, it may be conjectured, material needs, 
but spiritual and moral, the restoration to the individual of the prin- 
ciples of religious truth and the banishing of false and corrupt ideals, 
the re-establishment of the Christian family, the introduction of the 
Christian school, the “ baptizing” of industry and commerce. As a 
means to these desirable ends, the Bishop dwells upon Church organiza- 
tion, and the re-ordering of civil life, whether in the commune, the 
province, or the nation itself. And in several inspiring chapters he 
examines the projects for international unity, shows how and why they 
have hitherto failed, and what sound and persistent facts are the source 
and justification of the desire. Finally, he points out that no merely 
material or worldly considerations will serve to neutralize the disrup- 
tive influences of national interests: only a common ideal can bring 
about unity and peace, and that common ideal can be found nowhere 
outside religion. In other words, the Catholic, or Universal, Church 
is the providential instrument for the unification of humanity. A weighty 
and eloquent argument. 

Two ot Father Hull’s searching and stimulating booklets have recently 
reached us: Collapses in Adult Life: a Sequel to “The Formation of 
Character”? (Herder: 8 annas) and A Practical Philosophy of Life 
(Herder: 1 rupee), both reprinted from Zhe Examiner. Let us say 
at once that this method of reproduction, although it enables them to be 
published at a low price, is not worthy of the matter contained. When 
the time comes for a collected edition of Father Hull’s works, let us 
hope that both paper and print will correspond to their exceptional value 
as permanent contributions to Catholic literature. The first-named 
touches a subject of poignant interest, the causes of the too frequent 
failures of those who have had a Catholic education to show themselves 
real practical Catholics in after-life. Those causes are manifold, some 
extrinsic, such as home environment, bad companionship, etc., some 
intrinsic, like weakness of character, unwise training, lack of intellectual 
grasp of real values, and so on. Father Hull diagnoses them with re- 
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morseless skill, and traces with accuracy that difficult via media between 
extremes which it is the function of virtue to preserve. Teachers will 
read this little book, so clear and well-reasoned, certainly with profit 
to themselves and a better sense of their privileges and responsibilities, 
and perhaps with some concern at the loss or niisuse of opportunities. 

Father Hull’s second book has a much wider scope. He adopts 
Carlyle’s method in Sartor Resartus, and puts his ideas about men and 
things into the mouth of a certain theological professor, clear-headed, 
broad-minded, warm-hearted and mellow from a lifetime of every sort 
of experience rightly used and exploited. In the character of a lovingly 
reminiscent disciple, and with many digressions on his own account, 
Father Hull tells us of this wise man’s philosophy of life which was built 
on an earnest search for truth and a steadfast facing of facts, and under 
this gossamer veil lets us see how he himself looks on the world within 
and without. It is an aspect full of kindly yet penetrating criticism, of 
well-tested wisdom, of sanctified common sense, and it is lit up by 
appropriate anecdote and illustration: many will find entertainment and 
instruction from contemplating life through “ Herr Schneebel’s ” well- 
adjusted spectacles. 

Mr. Walker, who wrote on the subject in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, has revised and reprinted his article: Greek 
History: its Problems and its Meaning (Blackwell: 3s.6d. net). The 
little book will be welcome to all who are interested in classical studies. 
Those who read their Grote more than ageneration ago will be glad to 
have so authoritative a summary of recent discoveries and speculations. 

The editor of the great Sodality Magazine—7he Queen's Work— 
Father Edward Garesché, S.J., has drawn on his unique experience in 
establishing Sodalities throughout the United States, and in studying 
other forms of Catholic organization, to compile a systematic hand- 
book of much value—Social Organization in Parishes (Benziger: $2.75). 
Herein will be found, not mere theories, but plans which have been tested 
and found successful in practice, covering every variety of Catholic 
social and religious action, and enabling both priests and people to 
economize effort by unity, and so direct it to better effect. The book 
is admirably synopsized and indexed. 

Father Garesché gives us the mise en scéne. Father Joseph Conroy, 
in A Mill Town Pastor (Benziger: $1.75), supplies us with a sketch 
of the chief actor, the ideal Parish Priest. But the ideal he describes 
was a real man, a Dr. Coffey not long dead, who, along with a wonder- 
ful faculty for making friends, was gifted with untiring zeal for God's 
service, and spent himself in promoting it. Father Conroy's 1s an un- 
conventional biography, but is very readable and sauced with abundant 
humour. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Students of education who are plentifully supplied with accounts of 
various non-Catholic systems should not neglect what Catholics have 
done in elaborating this highest and most difficult of sciences. In a 
valuable little series, Zes /dées Pédagogiques, the first two numbers of 
which have reached us, they will find ample provision for that study. 
It opens with Les Idées pédagogiques de Saint Pierre Fourier (Lethiel- 
leux: 2.00 fr.) and Les Idées pédagogiques de la Bienheureuse Julie 
Billiart (Lethielleux: 1.50 fr.), which indicates that it will be devoted, 
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not to mere theorists, but to those who have tested their systems in 
great teaching congregations. St. Peter, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, founded the first society of religious women devoted to educa- 
tion, which was destroyed by the Revolution, but has since revived—the 
original Congregation of Notre-Dame: Blessed Julie was the foundress, 
in the nineteenth century, ot the Sisters of Notre-Dame de Namur, so 
well-known and so much esteemed in our midst to-day. Amidst much 
that is inapplicable to our age and country, these holy founders laid their 
educational systems upon the basic fact, so little recognized outside the 
Church, that education of heart and will is of more importance than that 
ot mind, and that true education necessarily includes both. 

The issues of the Catholic Mind for March 8th and 22nd and April 
8th comprise a statistical refutation of the slander that Catholics deserted 
from the U.S. armies during the civil war in larger numbers than other 
nationalities, the Pope’s Encyclical on the 7hird Order of St. Francis, 
an important paper on Religious Statistics in Ireland, by Father Gannon, 
S.J., which shows that poverty and other economic causes, including 
emigration, are responsible for the decline of Catholicity there, a valu- 
able disquisition by Father P. Finlay, S.J., on the #i//h Commandment, 
wherein he justifies hunger-striking as a protest against manifest in- 
justice, and an essay, Christianity versus Slavery, which depicts the 
work of the Church in abolishing that evil. 

In a series of simple talks for children, the Rev. George H. Bishop 
describes The Church and her Members (B.O. and W-.: Is. 3d. net), 
with the aim of exciting in his readers a proper pride in their glorious 
heritage with a right understanding of their privileges and their duties. 
And his aim is well calculated to succeed, so clear is his language and 
so orderly is his thought. 

Simple, direct, owing more to force of thought than studied choice 
of language, the verses called Glimpses of the Passion (B.O. and W.: 
1s. 3d. net), by R. L. Greaves, follow the sorrows of the Saviour with 
reverent gaze and prayerful comment. 

Authoritative directions for altar-boys are contained in The Hand- 
book for Servers at Low Mass (B.O. and W.: gd.), by Mgr. Menghini, 
translated by Father H. F. Hall, of Westminster Cathedral. The book- 
let, however, is one to be studied beforehand, not for actual use at 
Mass, where the detailed instructions might cause distraction. 

The Paradise of the Soul (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d. net), anonymously 
translated from a work attributed to B. Albert the Great, and edited 
by Father Raymund Devas, O.P., is not a version of the famous Latin 
prayer-book, /aradisus Anime, but a treatise on Christian and religious 
perfection, which, being the exposition of a Saint concerning matters 
that are ever new, may still be read with spiritual profit. 

The childhood which is discussed in A Gift from Jesus (B.O. and 
W.: 1s.6d.), translated and adapted from Z’Ex/ance Chrétienne by a 
Sister of Notre Dame, is that spiritual childhood, the cultivation of 
which is a necessary preliminary to entering the Kingdom of God. 
We are here shown the virtues which the childhood of Jesus exhibited 
so perfectly and the means of imitating them. 

The Blessed Sacrament Guide Book (B.O. and W.: 2s.), compiled 
by Fathers Hugo and Swaby, O.P., and prefaced by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Bourne, is a nicely printed and bound Manual of Devotion, con- 
taining all that is necessary for the services of the Archconfraternity and 
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Guild of the Blessed Sacrament, the one Confraternity which the Pope 
has ordered to be erected in every parish throughout the world. 

A meditation-book on the divine attributes is sure of a welcome from 
the devout, for “this is eternal life that they know Thee, the One True 
God.” The Christian’s Ideal (B.O. and W.: 2s. net), from the French, 
helps us by its accurate survey of God's perfections and its loving 
efforts to fathom and explain them, some way to that most desirable goal. 

Mr. Timothy Healy, with all a lawyer’s acumen and all a patriot’s 
indignation, continues in The Planters’ Progress (Gill and Co.: 2s.) his 
exposure of the plundering ot Ireland under James I. and his successors. 
The thieves as often as not fell out amongst themselves, and the whole 
tale is one of base and deceitful robbery and greed perpetrated by men 
of the Court and their hangers-on at the expense of the “natives.” 
In the second part of this pamphlet Mr. Healy deals with The Victims 
of 1615, particularly those religious who were tortured and slain in the 
process of despoiling the Ulster chieftains. 

In view of the approaching seventh centenary of the death of St. 
Dominic (August, 1221), the C.T.S. is issuing an important series of 
pamphlets, twelve in number, dealing with the fortunes of the Order in 
England. In the production of this series, The English Dominicans, 
1221—1921 (C.T.S.: 2d, each), various prominent members of the Order 
in England have collaborated. As only six out of the twelve pamphlets, 
which may be regarded as chapters of a single volume, have as yet 
appeared, it will be more convenient to defer fuller notice of them until 
they can be studied as a whole; their publication, joined with the 
approaching return of the Order to Oxford, a University which owed 
so much to the Black Friars in the past, is a welcome proof of vigorous 
and growing vitality. 

In the welter of conflicting theories regarding the proper treatment 
of Ireland, Mr. Sidney Parry has had the inspiration to go back to the 
occasion in the eighteenth century when the rights of the sister nation 
were recognized, and has compiled, in Ireland’s Claim to Independence: 
how England met this claim in 1782 (from the Author: price 3d.), from 
the sober and dispassionate pages of Lecky, an account of the various 
steps by which the demand was organized and pressed, and finally 
fully recognized by Lords and Commons in England in 1782, who, 
moreover, actually passed in 1783 a Renunciation Act reaffirming the 
Constitution of the previous year and making absolute the legislative 
and judicial severance. It is the author's contention that nothing has 
occurred since then to destroy the force of the claim then recognized. 
In any case, a perusal of this resumé cannot fail to throw light upon the 
present situation. 

The like may be said of a reprint from its own pages which our con- 
temporary Slack/riars has issued, “not in the interests of any political 
party, but in the interests of truth.” It is called Ireland To-day under 
England’s Rule, by an English Officer's Son, and gives in lurid detail 
the now familiar story ot the outrages perpetrated by the forces of the 
Crown, the representatives 6f law and order, to which Lord Denbigh, 
Lady Sykes, and others, have unavailingly called attention. 

When reading the Sixth Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s Hostels 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors one wonders what would have been the 
fate ot these men if they had not been helped from the start by Sir 
Arthur Pearson and the generous public who have joined him in his efforts 
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to make their lot less intolerable. 


Official neglect and apathy, once 


the need of service has passed, has now become proverbial, and we 
trust will have its own particular effect in discrediting and preventing 


future war. 


Meanwhile these victims, more than 1,200 of whom have 


already been established at work, still to the number of 800 at St. 
Dunstan's or one of its numerous annexes, have a claim on our gratitude 


and help. 
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